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CHRISTIAN LIFE 


DaiLy duties are very ordinary things. But when done to 
serve the needs of the Body of Christ they have extraordi- 
nary Value. No action of the day is trivial or unimpor- 
tant to true Catholics, for every action done in Christ has 
ascetic value and leads to perfect union with Him. When 
the Christian miner plunges down the shaft he is really 
soaring to Heaven; his wife at home preparing the dinner 
is, like Martha, preparing a meal for Christ; every pace a 
Christian takes is another step towards Christ. The Chris- 
tian Life is nothing more than growth in Christ, and unto 
Christ, by membership in His Mystical Body, and Christian 
Asceticism is the process of growth into a perfect man. 
This is the thesis of an excellent book' which has recently 
been translated into English, and which has inspired these 
pages. 

The analogy of the Mystical Body comes to us from St. 
Paul, who distinguishes an historical Christ Who was born 
of a woman, Who was crucified and rose from the dead; 
and a mystical Christ with Whom ‘we are buried unto 
death’ (Rom. vi, 4), and of Whose body we are members 
(I Cor. xii, 12). The complete mystical Christ is not He 
Who was born of Mary, but consists in Christ the Head 
plus the members... The expression ‘ Mystical Body of 
Christ’ signifies a mysterious union with Him, which ts 
the basis of an actual reality. This does not only indicate 
our moral relationship to Him, owing to the fact that we 
love Him and call Him brother and friend, but implies an 
ontological union.? ‘The Mystical Body is not a pious fan- 





'The Mystical Body of Christ. By Friedrich Jirgensmeier, 
D.D. (Geo. E. J. Coldwell; 12/-.) 
* Op. cit., p. 22. 
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tasy, an apt illustration of a truth, a parable; it is a fact, 
The Mystical Christ is an actuality’—but yet a mystery 
quite beyond our comprehension, and patient of expression 
only in allegorical forms. The union of Christ with His 
members is real and organic, urges St. Paul in all his teach. 
ing. Christ is Head and we are His Body; we, His Church, 
are the Bride of Christ, bound to Him by intimate spiri- 
tual bonds, strong and real; in Baptism we die with Christ 
in order to live in Him with a new life. ‘The teaching is 
familiar and inspiring and comes home to us, just as it 
did to St. Paul himself at his conversion, when he learnt 
this truth in a way that must have been vividly before him 
whenever he spoke of it in after life. His persecution of 
the Christians earned the rebuke, which was for him the 
happiest revelation: ‘I am Jesus Whom thou persecutest’ 
(Acts ix, 5). Our union with Christ is ontological, founded 
on the nature of Christ’s mission as Saviour, for it was to 
manifest and save His Body that He came. 


The doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ .. . is the 
central point of St. John’s proclamation. St. John wrote 
his Gospel in order that we may ‘ believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God: and that believing we may have 
life—the life of Christ--in His Name’ (Jn. xx, 31). Sug- 
gested in the Prologue, and in the discussion with Nico- 
demus, it has its full expression in the teaching on the 
Holy Eucharist, where the communion resulting on the 
reception of this sacrement is so intense that ‘ he that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in 
him ’ (Jn. vi, 57). 

O felix culpa! O happy sin! We are more fortunate 
now than was Adam before his fall from favour, for sin 
has been engulfed and swamped in a surge of grace. The 
redemptive mission of Christ has brought us into the closest 





3 Tbid., p. 22. 
* Tbid., p. 55. 
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union with the Father, since the ingratitude of the Fall 
has been repaid by God’s embracing human nature into 
the Godhead. Here is the prototype of all forgiveness. 
Instead of the punishment we have deserved in Adam be- 
ing meted out to us, God has drawn us into union with 
Himself, and what has come to pass because of sin is more 
wonderful than was man’s blissful state before he fell. 
Though the difficulties which fallen man must overcome are 
greater than they would have been if he had remained in 
an innocent state, the treasures of grace to which he can 
have recourse are more abounding than they would have 
been had he not sinned, for ‘where sin abounded, grace 
did more abound’ (Rom. v, 20).° Being brought into close 
relationship with the Holy Trinity, man’s dignity has been 
most wonderfully enhanced; he has been permitted to asso- 
ciate with Christ in His most personal work as Mediator, 
sharing His Priesthood in self-oblation, and, with Him, 
crushing sin under the weight of the Cross. Raised to the 
dignity of a son of God, man is allowed freely to work out 
his own salvation in the manner most suited to his human 
nature. His suffering alone could not have sufficed to make 
reparation for the wrong he did to God; but when united 
to that of Christ, his suffering assumes a totally different 
character and value. And herein, surely, is the precise 
reason for the institution of the Mystical Body. Just as 
the Incarnation, so we are taught by the Church, was 
effected for the remission of sin, and God took human 
nature to this purpose; so did He take to Himself, in 
addition, human members also, in order that His atone- 
ment might be shared by them. To forgive a malefactor 





°Cf. The True Vine and its Branches. By Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp., p. 201. The True Vine and its Branches by Father 
Leen makes an admirable supplement to the more speculative 
work of Dr. Jiirgensmeier. It is a simple, clear and practical 
application of the principles embodied in The Mystical Body of 
Christ, and shows the way to practise them in daily life. 
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unconditionally, without restitution or satisfaction, might 
at first sight seem the kindest course to take. But is it 
really? However well-intentioned the one who forgives 
may be, however freely and willingly bestowed his forgive. 
ness, the one who has done him injury must feel dissatis. 
fied. Is it not surely true, psychologically, that satisfaction 
appeases the sinner as much as it propitiates the offended 
one? Hence the loving mercy of God in the Sacrament of 
Penance, wherein the sinner is the one who gains every- 
thing, since God can gain nothing from his satisfaction. 
Wholly gratuitous forgiveness serves only to emphasise the 
distance between the miscreant and the injured one. God 
did not want us to be oppressed by the enormity of this 
gulf, and the Mystical Body was the bridge He erected to 
surmount it. ‘ Christ, at once permanent and active, stands 
eternally between God and Man like a living bridge, by 
means of which God transmits the divine life to His crea- 
tummy ... .* 
God could have allowed the redemption to terminate in 
a single act, like saving someone from drowning; but the 
gulf would have been there. But in fact God did not choose 
this way. He willed Christ to be our continual mediator, 
making constant intercession in such a way as to make it 
possible for us to have an active share in the work. Not 
only are we allowed to share in Christ’s work, but if we 
wish to reach God we must share, for the way to God is 
through Christ, and there is no other, since in Christ is all 
the fullness of grace, and our salvation is entirely depen- 
dent upon grace. There is, however, no question of harsh 
compulsion; even though we are entirely dependent upon 
Him, God wiil not affront our dignity by forcing His sal- 
vation upon us. It is a question merely of end and means; 
if we want God we must take the means to find Him; in 
other words, we must seek Him through Christ. ‘The 





* Mystical Body of Christ, p. 71. 
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Kingdom of Heaven—-wherein is salvation—is likened to 
aking who made a marriage for his son’ (Mt. xxii, 1). We 
are the invited guests, distinguished by the wedding 
garment which we assume when we ‘put on Christ’ in 
Baptism (Gal. 111, 27). Without the wedding garment we 
cannot enter the feast. This truth is the basis of the Chris- 
tian Life and all the sacramental system, for Asceticism, 
life in the Church, and enjoyment of Her sacraments, are 
designed to bring us personally into contact with our re- 
demption. It was the human race which severed con- 
nexion with God through original sin; it was the human 
race which Christ restored on the cross; it is the individual 
soul which receives the fruits of the Cross through member- 
ship of the mystical body, through life in Christ, and 
through the reception of the sacraments. The tree of Cal- 
vary bore the fruit of the redemption; but we must pluck it. 
Universal salvation was wrought and established through 
Christ’s sacrifice, but according to divine ordinance the per- 
sonal acquisition of this grace was to depend upon an espe- 
cial act. Christ’s work of redemption could only become 
effective in the individual inasmuch as he was intimately 
connected with Christ and through Him with this work.’ 
As human nature sinned in Adam, so was human nature 
redeemed in the New Adam, Christ. Original sin is in- 
curred and, as it were, individuated, or made personal, in 
each man at birth; and in the same way the grace of re- 
demption is acquired and made personal in each new man 
reborn in Christ by Baptism. Without this rebirth which 
effects union with Christ, no contact with the source of re- 
demption is possible, since in Christ dwells all the fullness 
of grace; since He is the Door: the Way: the Life: the 
Light; the Vine—and the Head of the Mystical Body. The 
subjective work of salvation has its origin in God,.... 
but its work, however, must be continued and completed 





’ Ibid., p. 72. 
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through the willing co-operation of man. Christ wrought 
salvation for us objectively in all fullness and perfection, 
but the individual’s co-operation is necessary for its further 
development and final consummation. Subjective salva- 
tion—that is to say redemption as applied to the individual 
——is a voluntary acceptance on the part of man.’ The con. 
ferring of a gift not only implies bestowal by the donor, 
but also acceptance, and all that that includes, by the re. 
cipient. 

In this voluntary acceptance and co-operation, acts not 
of a moment but extending over the whole of life, consist 
the Christian Life; they constitute the life in Christ, which 
Dr. Jiirgensmeier styles Asceticism. Asceticism is the doc- 
trine of a gradually increasing incorporation in Christ, in 
organic union with the life of the Head. It is a constant 
assmilation of His grace and vital strength which brings 
forth fruit in the Christian’s daily life, and an ever increas- 
ing vital fellowship with Him through which the Mystical 
body grows towards completion .... Asceticism consists, 
therefore, in moulding our lives on the pattern of Christ's 
life. Its object is to make the spiritual life a continuation 
or repetition of His.’ How best to live the life of Christ 
is only to be learnt from the study of His life, as it is taught 
in the Scriptures and in the dogmas of the Church, which 
provide the material for a science of Ascetical Theology, 
a science ‘ which aims at the highest goal possible, the glori- 
fication of God by His creatures and their final attainment 
to a state of eternal beatitude.’ '° 


* * * * * * 


Manichaeism in piety is a blight which from time to time 
has choked true Asceticism, chaining the soul in prison by 
an over-emphasis of the leaden weight of matter, and bar- 





8 Ibid., p. 80. 
° Ibid., p. 86. 
1° Ibid., p. 86. 
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ring its way to God. By way of recompense, however, it 
has invented a course in prison-breaking, which it calls 
‘Ascetical Theology,’ and of which the aim is to liberate 
the soul by purgations and every kind of introspection from 
the bands which restrain it, and so put it on the road to 
God. Its aim is praiseworthy, but the means it puts for- 
ward are more likely to hinder than to help. It takes too 
circuitous a route and its emphasis is wrong, it is negative. 
Whatever pragmatic value it may have had in particular 
circumstances or at particular times, it makes intimate 
union with God, at least implicitly, the unusual rather 
than the ordinary outcome of the Christian Life. It makes 
man self-centred, turning al] his attention upon himself. 
It may distract him from God to such an extent that the 
very practice of virtue may become a motive for pride, and 
an obstacle to the progress which it should be furthering. 
‘Be nothing solicitous; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your petitions be made 
known to God. And the peace of Ged which surpasseth 
all understanding, keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
fesus’ (Phil. iv, 4-6). To keep your hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus is the task of the Christian Life. It is quite 
as distracting to be unduly solicitous about spiritual mat- 
ters as about temporal ones, perhaps even more distracting. 
The Christian life is a race, and he who runs a race has 
no time to stop by the way to estimate his progress. It 
must be a Christ Life, as its name implies, and Asceticism 
is the attempt to achieve the life of Christ in ourselves. It 
isa process of growth into the likeness of Christ—donec 
Christus formetur in vobis: until Christ is formed in you, 
as St. Paul expresses it. Union with Christ is not the crown 
of the spiritual life. It is the beginning of it. For union 
with Christ is effected in Baptism. Complete union will, 
we hope, crown our efforts; but it remains true that we 
are in union with Christ right from the beginning of the 
spiritual life, and the process throughout is one of the 
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growth and flowering of this incipient image of Christ into 
the perfect image attained in heaven. 

Many modern treatises err in that they treat of growth in 
perfection in a wholly negative way, stressing the impedi- 
ments to it, and the means of overcoming them, rather than 
the ontological process of growth in Christ which is the 
real approach. They are castles built on sand, lacking the 
firm foundation which the doctrine of the mystical body 
alone can supply. The thesis set down by Dr. Jiirgens. 
meier would not contradict them, but would be the foun- 
dation which they sadly lack. Asceticism is, first and fore- 
most, concerned with man’s sanctification, that is to say 
with perfection, or conformity to Christ the All-Perfect. 
Christian Perfection is the development and consumma- 
tion of the mystical, vital union with Christ, leading to con- 
formity with Him, and to that inner spiritual state de- 
scribed by St. Paul when he said: I live now not I: but 
Christ livesin me. Sanctification and Christian perfection 
can only be acquired through union with Christ’s Mystical 
Body ... . it is utterly impossible at any time to perform 
any supernatural act or to succeed in any endeavour for 
the salvation of our souls except as members of the body 
of Christ.‘ Advancing in perfection is a homogeneous 
growth, smooth and steady, unbroken by artificial stages; a 
growth so steady as to be unbroken even by death, for death 
is only the door which opens on to everlasting perfection. 
If we accept this notion of the Christian Life, our patience 
and perseverance is assured; we will be preoccupied with 
Christ, not with ourselves, and our progress, though pro- 
bably unnoticed by us, will be unswerving. We do not 
examine our lungs to see if they are inhaling sufficient air; 
we simply breathe and live. Why should we not do the 
same in the spiritual life? We have put on Christ, and 
Him we breathe in Whom ‘ We live and move and have 





" Tbid., p. 95. 
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our being.’ Our life is so permeated with Him, that we 
need only live-it, not dissect it. ‘There can be no stopping 
to gauge our progress. Such an attitude as that which 
constantly halts to measure its advance is selfish; and it may 
lead to despair, in so far as it withdraws attention from the 
mercy of God and the power of His grace. Charity re- 
quires us to love God for His own sake; to love our neigh- 
bour and ourselves for His sake, and not for our own 
advanceinent, or for the rewards which might accrue to us. 
Love offered for the sake of gain is a meagre shadow 
of true love. The law of growth in love and knowledge 
of Christ is a law of nature for the Christian. To strive 
after perfection in this way would still be an obligation 
even had no positive precept been given. For the Chris- 
tian is joined to Christ organically, enjoying a superadded 
life; and where there is life there is necessarily growth— 
or oblivion. ‘The new man, born in Baptism, his nature 
decrees it, must grow ‘unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ ’ (Ephes. iv, 19). 

The sacraments are the veins and arteries which carry 
grace, the life-blood of the mystical body to every member. 
Baptism, the sacrament by which the new member of 
Christ is made, is the foundation of all Ascetic Life, for it 
opens the way to all the other sacraments, bestowing the 
seed of life which they will nourish. In the recipient 
of the sacrament, there is the virtue of Faith, the necessary 
personal factor which unites man with Christ and incor- 
porates him in the life of the head.” Hence the profes- 
sion of Faith which forms an integral part of the ceremony 
of Baptism. The union with Christ is completed and 
strengthened by the sacrament of Confirmation. 

Just as ordinary food is required to sustain natural life, 
so too is spiritual food necessary to nourish the super- 
natural life. And this is where the Holy Eucharist plays 





* Ibid. 
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its part in the mystical body of Christ. Indeed, this is the 
whole purpose of the Eucharist. It is essentially a food 
which nourishes Christ in His members. Christ did not 
give us the Holy Eucharist primarily to be venerated and 
worshipped thercin by the faithful; on the contrary, He 
intended it to be the source of strength of our daily life 
in Him." So that to suggest that frequent communion is 
undesirable on the grounds that it makes for too great a 
familiarity with God, is to miss the point of this sacrament. 
We do not receive Holy Communion precisely to glorify 
God, as an act of adoration; we receive the sacrament to 
promote our spiritual life, and the more frequently we 
receive it in right dispositions, so much the more intimate 
will be our union with Christ. 

Moreover, the Holy Eucharist is a sacrifice. Christ offers 
Himself daily in the Mass, but He is not alone now as He 
was on Calvary, for it is the privilege of His members to 
fill up those things that are wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ (Coloss. i, 24). The manner of offering in the Mass 
is different, though the victim is still Christ; but the glori- 
fied Christ suffers no more in His own person; His suffer- 
ings are supplied by His members when they offer all their 
trials, great or small, in union with the offering of Christ 
in the Mass. ‘Their réle is to be co-victims with Christ; 
for being co-heirs of his Kingdom they cannot dissociate 
themselves from Him in His suffering. So suffering for 
them is a positive thing; it is their way of sharing in the 
work of redemption. 

The principal act of the priesthood is to offer sacrifice. 
The members of the mystical body perform this act of their 
priesthood when, in the Mass, their representative conse- 
crates and consumes the Victim. But there are other duties 
attached to the priesthood as well, for the priest is teacher 
and guide to the faithful and, in a spiritual way, all that 
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being a ‘ father’ implies. Hence the family and the priest- 
hood are closely knit together, as are the sacraments which 
belong to them. Holy Order gives a spiritual priesthood, 
or fatherhood over men, whilst the sacrament of Matri- 
mony ordains * lay priests’ who have a special function in 
the mystical body. In virtue of the sacrament of Matri- 
mony they are made fitting instruments for the bringing 
of new members of the mystical body into the world; and 
they are given graces to help them tend these members 
of Christ, whom God has entrusted to their care. Hence 
priest and laity find themselves linked together in the care 
of Christ’s members, and since their duties are complemen- 
tary, there should follow unity between priest and people, 
and a mutual confidence and love based upon their union 
in Christ. 

Unity. ‘One body and one Spirit: as you are called in 
one hope of your calling. One Lord, one Faith, one Bap- 
tism. One God and Father of all.’ The keynote of Catho- 
licism, like so many of the false political creeds of our day, 
is unity. But unlike the tenets of the followers of such 
creeds, Catholicism has the secret of true unity, a unity 
which embraces every kind of diversity, which over-rides 
all racial differences without destroying them. It is a unity 
of friendship, for friendship springs up where people are 
in love with the same thing—and Christians are all in love 
with Christ. ‘The mystical body is a union based upon 
ties thicker than blood or water, a union rooted in grace 
and the love of Christ. It is useless to maintain that in 
the present-day world it is impossible to live a Christian 
life, or that the family spirit of the mystical body is an 
ideal which cannot to-day be attained. Grace is more 
powerful than any evil force; Christ has conquered the 
world; He is Christ the King, and in His Kingdom is the 
strength which no eneny shall ever overthrow. 


JORDAN PEarsON, O.P. 
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THE SPIRITUALITY OF WILLIAM 
LANGLAND 


An exclusive study of the English fourteenth century 
mystics might lead one to suppose that the Mass and Divine 
Office played little part in the genuine spiritual life of the 
country. It might seem that the individualistic religion 
of the post-Reformation period was already the vital in. 
fluence in those, such as Rolle, Hilton and Dame Julian, 
who sought the Kingdom of God with earnestness. But 
then we must not forget the great quantity of devotional 
verse designed for the ordinary Englishmen of the day: 
ascetical works, mass-books and instructions on the sacra- 
ments, on the virtues and vices. The mystical writers pre. 
supposed in their readers a thorough acquaintance with the 
broader and more ‘ecclesiastical’ type of religion incul- 
cated by these works. It is clear from Walter Hilton that 
a realization of the union of the faithful in the ‘ ghostly’ 
Body of Christ and of the meaning of the Mass and Divine 
Office were considered as the groundwork of a true spiritual 
life. It is therefore in that other less mystical literature 
that we may expect to find a mirror of the common spiri- 
tuality of our forefathers. One of the most fruitful sources 
for such a picture lies in that vigorous poem of ecclesiastical 
reform, ‘ The Vision of Piers Plowman,’ which endeavours 
to recall the sinning English folk to the springs of the 
spiritual life in the unity of the Church. In this poem we 
find a truly English and liturgical type of spirituality that 
must have been characteristic of the devout members of 
the Church, both ecclesiastical and lay. 

William Langland, the author of the poem, represents 
the English tradition that had survived the Norman con- 
quest and could be traced back to the early northern poetry, 
the pure and refined Anglo-Saxon literature. He was an 
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Englishman writing for the English. And in order to un- 
derstand the nature of his spiritual outlook it is essential 
to learn what he tells of himself. He was born probably 
in the West country beneath the Malvern Hills—perhaps 
even ‘On a May morning on a Malvern hillside,’ where 
his first vision is described. He appears to have been a 
bastard son of a local squire, who had him taught in the 
traditional clerical style: 

My father and my friends furnished my schooling, 

Till I was trained truly in the doctrine of Scripture, 

In what is best for body, as the Book tells us, 

And safest for the soul—. . .* 
With this knowledge he was enabled to take Minor Orders 
and, living with his wife and daughter in a cottage on 
Cornhill, to become a beadsman. With ‘ My seven psalms 
and sometimes my psalter,’ he earned a pittance by singing 
in chantries and saying prayers for patrons. He suffered 
from poverty and ill-health, 

Yet by my faith, I never found, since my friends perished 

Any life that I liked out of these long garments. 
His life in London was at first dissolute and distracted, and 
he must have said his Breviary with as little feeling as those 
clerks and friars whom he attacks so bitterly. But by the 
time he came to plan his great poem his whole intent was 
to find his way back to salvation and to lead his many err- 
ing brethren along the same path. 

Brought up thus in the ecclesiastical tradition, his whole 

life devoted to the Psalms and the Office—to ‘ ding upon 
David’ he calls it—to attending Masses in those London 





1Passus V, line 37 sq. I have used throughout the recent 
version of Henry W. Wells published by Sheed and Ward. It 
is the most complete and the handiest modernized version. A 
great deal of the original power and beauty is necessarily lost in 
such a version. But in this case obscurity and charm have to be 


sacrificed to utility. 
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churches, Langland now followed the liturgical cycle with 
care and sought spiritual rejuvenation in the Church and 
her services. He now evidently paid attention to the words 
he recited and applied them to his daily experience. The 
words of David, of the New Testament, and of the Homilies 
of the Fathers formed part of the furniture of his mind, so 
that quotations from these sources flow from him and lit. 
ter every page. Many of them are obvious maxims from 
the New ‘Testament, but many of the applications are in- 
genious and reveal a persevering attention to the meaning 
of the words he was daily reciting. "Thus he compares the 
vanity of the learned with the piety of the unlettered: 

God is often in the gorge of these great masters, 

But among the lowly men are his mercy and his works; 

And so says the psalter, as I have seen it often: 

* Ecce audivimus eam in Effrata, invenimus eam in campis 

silvae.’ 
Clerics and other conditions converse of God readily, 
And have him much in the mouth, but mean men in their 
hearts (X, 69-74). 

He warns the ‘folk of Holy Church’ lest they * pass over 
as others do their hours and offices’ (XV, 414), and cer- 
tainly his own thoughts had not always wandered from the 
words on his lips. 

The liturgy, the Mass and the Sacraments are for Lang- 
land the first essentials in the life of grace, and without 
them in the ordinary course the soul remains in sin. In 
spite of his intense hatred of the simony and lechery of the 
clergy, he recognises that we ‘ have clerks to keep us,’ and 
that the normal] physicians of the soul are * parson or parish 
priest, penitence or bishop.’ No matter how black the 
character of the minister, Langland followed with under- 
standing and devotion the liturgy celebrated by him. His 
most poetic vision, that of the harrowing of hell, began 
appropriately on Palm Sunday, and the words of the liturgy 
of the day keep bursting into the text, so that we can see 
the procession and the singing of the Passion taking place 
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as he dreams. ‘ How the children chanted “gloria laus” to 
Jesus’; ‘Then Faith cried from his window, “A, fili 
David.”’ The voices of the “turba” crying “Crucifige,” 
“Tolle,” “Ave Raby,” and the Christus swooning and cry- 
ing “Consummatum est,” these are evidently echoes of the 
sing Passion (XVIII, 8, et seq.). The church doors have 
become the gates of hell or of limbo, and the crucifix fol- 
lowed by the procession outside represent the victorious 
Christ with his company, come to open the doors and re- 
lease the patriarchs and prophets, ‘ populis in tenebris.’ 
Again, it is after the Offertory when the sacrifice of the 
Mass has begun and Calvary is about to be renewed on the 
altar that Langland has a realistic vision of Jesus suffering 
victoriously on the Cross (XIX, 1, sq.). 

The church and the Mass celebrated therein are the 
centre of Christian worship and the source of grace. ‘There 
the presence of vice stands out in dark and startling con- 
trast—Envy is distracted in church at Elene’s new jacket 
and Wrath encourages wrangling among widows in the 
pews. ‘The sinner naturally turns his step to the church 
to hear Matins and Mass, and it is then that he should 
petition mercy for his misdeeds. Then Holy Communion 
takes its proper place in the framework of the Mass; thus 
he ‘went to holy mass and to be houseled after.’ It is the 
fitting and necessary food for all Christians within the 
Church ‘As help for their health once monthly, or as often 
as they have need.’ He who has been baptized and shriven 
through the blood of Christ ‘ shall never be stalwart till he 
has eaten his body and drunk his blood.’ But he must 
take care to prepare himself for the Eucharist by means of 
those other sacraments lest he incur damnation. 


So God’s body, my brothers, unless it be worthily taken, 
Will condemn us at Doomsday as the writing did the 
Hebrews. (XII, 92). 


In order to lead the good life baptism is of course the first 
of the sacraments even though the unbaptized pagan, 
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Trojanus, has achieved it through some type of baptism 
by desire. After that the sacrament of penance introduces 
the sinning Christian once again into the spiritual life 
which is fed and made stalwart by the Eucharist. But 
these sacrainents are useless without the inner co-operation 
of the sinner. 


But shrift of mouth is worth more if men are contrite in- 
wardly. 

For shrift of mouth slays sin, be it ever so deadly. 

Per confessionem to a priest peccata occiduntur, 

Where contrition drives it down till it becomes venial . , . 

But satisfaction seeks out the root, slays it and voids it; 

It is unseen and sore no longer, but seems a wound healed 


(XIV, 99). 


Thus Langland indicates the beginning and growth of the 
spiritual life for the common man of England as involving 
a sacramental life of co-operation in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The Mass, Divine Office, the Eucharist and the 
other sacraments form the foundation of a life to be led in 
unity in the Church and inspired above all by Love. 

The words ‘ Mystical’ or ‘Ghostly Body’ appear no- 
where in the poem, but Langland’s conception of the 
Church and her members is essentially a corporate one that 
would be well expressed by that phrase. First from the 
very fact of the Incarnation all mankind has become tre- 
lated to God by a fraternal and blood relationship, and that 
applies equally to those outside the Church. 


But my nature shall move me to be merciful to man, 
For we are brethren of one blood though not in baptism to- 
gether (XVIII, 397). 


They are blood brethren, not only because they have the 
same nature as the Lord of Life, with the same human 
blood coursing through their veins, but also because they 
have been bought by the outpouring of that blood made 
precious by union with the divinity. ‘They are my blood 
brethren,’ said Piers, ‘ for God bought all men.’ Or again: 
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For we are all Christ’s creatures, and by his coffer are we 

wealthy, 

And brothers of one blood, beggars and nobles (XI, 201). 
Those who avail themselves of this fraternal bond, who are 
baptized in that blood and fulfil their vocation, become 
‘whole brethren.’ 

But none who are my whole brethren in blood and baptism 

Shall there be damned to death everlasting (XVIII, 399). 
Such Christians are united to Christ through the merits of 
the Passion, and he says of them, *‘ They are mine and of 
me.’ 

Indeed, the moral of the whole vision of Piers Plowman 
is that all men should cease from injustice, bribery and 
vice, and enter into Unity. This is the conversion to which 
all men are called. But the conversion into the Unity of 
the Church of which Langland speaks is not from a pagan 
or heretic state into communion with Rome. He is writ- 
ing for men who have all been cradled in the bosom of the 
Church. In the first Passus the Church appears: 


‘I am Holy Church,’ she said, ‘ and you should know me. 
‘I first found you. My faith [I taught you. 
‘You brought me pledges to be at my bidding 
‘And to love me Icyally while life lasted’ (I, 76-80). 
Those Englishmen were all members of the Church and 
had, through their sponsors at baptism, promised to remain 
within her protecting unity. Mere physical membership 
was no guarantee of salvation. Particularly did this apply 
to the lax clergy who formed the framework of the Church. 
Like the carpenters who built the ark for Noah but were 
all drowned in the deluge, these loose-living clerics were 
carpenters to the Church, but ran the risk of being drowned 
by their vices. 
Therefore I counsel you clerks, who are the wrights of Holy 
Church, 
Work the works that you see written, and be wary that you 
come into it (X, 436). 
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Not only do ‘holiness and honesty come out of Holy 
Church through the lives of holy men,’ but also many evils 
and much wretchedness are to be found in her external 
union through the imperfections of her ministers (cf. XV, 
95): 

Hence the last two sections of the poem, which are con. 
cerned with the best type of Christian life, insist on a true 
conversion into Unity in the Church, not merely by exter- 
nal membership, but by a union in the life of grace which 
is the basis of unity in the Mystical Body. 


With this Grace began to make a good foundation, 

And wattled it and walled it with his pains and passion. 

With all Holywrit he made a roof afterwards, 

And called that house Unity, or Holy Church in English . . . 

Then Conscience addressed all Christians: ‘ My counsel is 
presently 

‘To hasten into Unity and hold us within it .. .’ 

The purification of the people and a pure clergy 

Made holiness the unity of Holy Church (XIX, 330-380). 


The visionary or his allegorical characters are constantly 
urging all Christians to hold themselves in Unity.’ This 
conscious participation in the life of the Mystical Body, 
while built up by grace, is finally effected by learning to 
love. The one craft needful for those who walk into Unity 
is ‘ Learn to love and leave all others.’ Love is the heart 
of Langland’s message, who in this respect is thoroughly 
evangelical. True members of the Church who have en- 
tered into Unity despise all other learning for the lofty 
science of love. ‘ Nothing shall fail you if you will leave 
logic and learn loving.’ Love is the ‘leach of life,’ ‘ the 
wicket gate that goes to heaven.’ Charity is ‘a childish 
thing’; but yet ‘a frank and free spirit without folly or 
childishness.’ This is the spirit of all the externals of re- 
ligious life which tends to become a mere playing with 
talismans without it; it is the spirit of Unity, the spirit, in 
fact, of all that liturgical piety which was based on the 
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Psalms, the Sacraments and the Mass. Certainly Langland 
regarded love in the Church mainly from the viewpoint of 
the corporal works of mercy and the more tangible effects 
of fraternal charity. Nevertheless, we may say that by de- 
scribing the life of Do Best, as contrasted with Do 
Well and Do Better, in terms of Love and Unity he 
has shown how the greatest holiness is to be built on the 
treasures both external and internal of Holy Church, the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

Finally, Langland’s attitude towards the person of Christ 
seems to reflect the restrained, austere and majestic treat- 
ment of the liturgy. ‘The realistic and emotional devotion 
to the humanity of Christ, so typical of fourteenth century 
piety, finds little expression in the Vision of Piers Plow- 
man. It is true that he treats the Passion and the Redemp- 
tion in terms of medieval chivalry, which had inspired 
other writers, as for instance the author of the Ancren 
Riwle a century and a half before. Indeed, Langland 
follows the tradition of that earlier work when he describes 
Christ’s human nature or body as the armour which is 
pierced in the jousting—the Riwle calls it his shield. But 
this knight Jesus who comes to Jerusalem to ‘ joust for the 
judgment of knighthood’ appears usually a resolute and 
stern character. His severe words to the Jews are repre- 
sentative : 


‘You are churls,’ said Jesus, ‘ and your children like you, 


I find falsehood in your fair speaking, 
Guile is in thy glad cheer and gall in thy laughing’ (XVI, 
168 sq.). 
His disciples, marvelling at his many miraculous cures, 
and at the raising of Lazarus, call him ‘The leach of 
life and the Lord of high heaven.’ Faith, in the person 
of father Abraham, explaining the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, thus describes the Incarnation, . 
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So God, who had no beginning, but at his good pleasure, 

Sent forth his son, a Servant for a season, 

To engage himself here till issue had arisen, 

Which were the children of Charity, and Holy Church their 

mother (XVI, 243 sq.). 

It might be argued that the lack of tenderness and realistic 
devotion is due to the character of the poem, the purpose 
of which is to turn men from the path of vice. The awe. 
inspiring figure of the Lord of Life is well calculated to 
remind the sinner of the danger to himself of unrepented 
sin. But this cannot be the complete explanation, for there 
is that other elevated and almost mystical aspect of the 
poem which insists on the bond of Love and the Unity of 
the Church. We should have expected that sense of the 
spirit of love to have dictated the more ‘ devotional ’ figure 
of Jesus as he appeared to such mystics as Richard Rolle. 
Perhaps, then, a life spent in constant contact with the 
liturgy gave Langland a dominating idea of the majesty of 
the High Priest of our sacrifice. 

In the Vision of Piers Plowman the modern Englishman 
will find a national and yet Catholic type of spirituality. 
If he reads it often he will learn incidentally how to mould 
his life on the sacraments, the Divine Office and the Mass, 
how he must become conscious of his place in the unity of 
the Mystical Body, and how to temper his private devotion 
with the hieratic picture of the one High Priest and Victim 
of the liturgy. 


ConraD PEpPLeER, O.P. 
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MRS. FITZHERBERT 





WitH the publication of Mr. Shane Leslie’s Life of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,* which appears a little over a century after 
her death, the clouds which so long hung over the name and 
fame of that sorely maligned woman have surely lifted at 
last and for ever. None will more rejoice at a final vindi- 
cation than will the spiritual descendants of the English 
Catholic body, to which she belonged, and which (even 
when appearances scemed most adverse) always clung loy- 
ally to her. Her fellow Catholics were sometimes puzzled 
at and bewildered by her actions, but remained convinced 
that ultimately she would be found never to have strayed 
from the right path. Dr. Kirk, writing in her life-time his 
Biographies of English Catholics, well expressed their feel- 
ing: ‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert’s long and mysterious connection 
with George IV when Prince of Wales rendered her the 
topic of general conversation, more than perhaps any other 
woman of her time; but by her friends and relations, and 
by all who ever enjoyed her acquaintance, she has always 
been regarded with the most unqualified sentiments of 
approbation and esteem.’ 

To all students of her period, Mrs. Fitzherbert’s name 
and personality are well known. This ‘wife who for 
reasons of state had to pretend to be a mistress’ figures 
constantly in the histories, memoirs, pamphlets, lampoons, 
newspapers, paintings and caricatures of the entire epoch, 
by some sneered at as a light o’ love, by others placed on 
a level with the Valiant Woman of the Scriptures. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s father was one of the Smythes, Baronets of 
Eshe and Acton Burnell, her mother an Errington of an 
ancient Catholic family in the North. She was brought 





* Mrs. Fitzherbert. A Life. Chiefly from unpublished sources. 
By Shane Leslie. (London, 1939. Burns Oates; 15/- net.) 
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up in Paris, by the ‘ Blue Nuns,’ an English educational 
community then greatly in favour with her co-religionists, 
Married at nineteen, first to a Weld and then to a Fitz 
herbert, thus becoming chatelaine successively of two his- 
toric houses, Lulworth Castle and Swynnerton, she was 
doubly a widow and twenty-seven years old when in 1784 
she came to London, and thereby entered into English 
history. 

Of great attractiveness, well dowered, with a house in 
Mayfair and a villa on the river, she seems to have taken 
the town by storm, and to have rapidly become a social 
success in the most brilliant circles. The Prince of Wales, 
then in the hey-day of youthful charm but with a reputa- 
tion already sadly soiled, was greatly struck by her, and 
soon declared himself madly in love, ready to marry her, 
to renounce his position, to fly with her to America. But 
she, though not unresponsive or unappreciative, was on 
her guard, and hung back in much alarm. The only effect 
was to increase the frenzied passion of her royal admirer. 
Eventually and with great prudence, Mrs. Fitzherbert de- 
cided to withdraw to the Continent, and spent a couple of 
years in France and Holland. But it was of small avail. 
Pursued incessantly by couriers, letters and demands, she 
had to give way in the end and to consent to the honour- 
able terms that the Prince now proposed. ‘ He gave her 
the word of a Prince that he would marry her. But she 
was to keep the marriage a secret as long as he lived. She 
trusted to his honour, and agreed to return toEngland.’ 

On December 15th. 1785, according to the still-extant 
marriage lines carefully treasured by the bride ever after- 
wards, ‘ George Prince of Wales was married unto Maria 
Fitzherbert,’ by the Rev. Robert Burt of Twickenham, and 
in the presence of the lady’s brother and uncle as witnesses. 

Of the fact of this marriage there is now no doubt, but 
as to its legality and validity there are various opinions. 
It was certainly a good marriage from a Catholic stand- 
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point, the participants in the ceremony being quite free 
from canonical impediments, while the fact that no Catho- 
lic priest assisted would not affect matters inasmuch as 
Tridentine legislation on that point had not then been 
applied to England. The Anglican Church (if regarded 
as a spiritual body, and not a mere state department) 
would probably have taken the same view. But as regards 
English law, the case was otherwise, and there were fatal 
objections. For, by the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, no 
member of the ruling house might marry a subject with- 
out the King’s leave, any such marriage or even attempted 
matriage being declared utterly null and void, while those 
concerned in it would be liable to severe penalties. More- 
over, under the Act of Settlement, the union of the heir 
to the throne with a Roman Catholic was forbidden and 
would affect the succession. 


However, the deed was done, and the die cast. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, though not appearing on state occasions, be- 
gan to take her place at the head of the Prince’s establish- 
ments at Carlton House and the Brighton Pavilion, and 
to figure constantly at his side. The world was mystified 
and seethed with gossip. At first it was thought to be 
but a case of one mistress the more; but when it was seen 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert still regularly attended to her reli- 
gious duties at the Bavarian chapel in Warwick Street, and 
that the Prince of Wales insisted that Society should accord 
her the same deep respect that he himself paid, a private 
marriage was naturally suspected. 


So for a while Mrs. Fitzherbert reigned happily with her 
Prince, himself improved and uplifted by her influence. 
Unfortunately he was in dire financial straits, with debts 
running into the hundred thousands. At long last he 
sought parliamentary assistance and relief. Then the 
storm broke. Blunt questions were asked about the al- 
leged marriage. ‘The very succession to the throne seemed 
in peril. The Whig party, who placed in the Prince all 
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their hopes of future power and office, took alarm, and 
brought such pressure to bear that Fox was allowed to 
assure the House of Commons as if with authority not only 
that no ceremony that could be regarded as a legal one 
had taken place, but even that there had been no marriage 
at all. At the same time Sheridan informed the bewil- 
dered senators that there was in the background another 
person ‘on whose conduct truth could fix no just reproach, 
and whose character claimed and was entitled to the truest 
and most general respect.’ 

Mrs. Fitzherbert’s first reaction to all this was a desire 
to fade out of the picture. Her character was compromised, 
her feelings outraged, her religion besmirched. But in 
the end her ideas of wifely duty prevailed and she conti- 
nued in her course and left the world to think and say 
what it liked. She held her head high, the Prince's 
brothers stoutly upheld her, and on the whole Society took 
her part. 

And so matters drifted on until 1794. In that fateful 
year, the Prince’s debts being now some £375,000, he was 
constrained by the King as a necessary condition of their 
discharge to ‘ settle down’ and to enter upon a legal con- 
stitutional ‘Act of Parliament’ marriage. But the coming 
of Caroline of Brunswick meant the dismissal of Maria 
Fitzherbert. Yet for her it was by no means the end. 


Two years later, the Prince of Wales, unhappy and dis- 
illusioned, and loathing the woman who had been forced 
upon him, asked Mrs. Fitzherbert to return. It was a diffi- 
cult problem she had to face, and she hesitated a long 
time. ‘To live again with the Prince was to proclaim her- 
self his mistress when she knew she was his wife. The 
world would never understand the situation, and yet her 
former solemn promise of secrecy bound her lips. She re- 
solved to seek the guidance and accept the decision of the 
Head of her Church. One of the Warwick Street priests, 
the Rev. William Nassau, was sent by her to Rome early 
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in 1800, on the understanding that if he obtained a favour- 
able answer she would rejoin the Prince. We learn from 
a document in the Westminster Diocesan archives which 
Mr. Leslie has unearthed that the emissary was received 
by the just-elected Pope, Pius VII, with great kindness. 
The Pontiff had a long talk with him, asked him to put 
his case into writing so that he might consider it with the 
help of his canonists, and yet made the final decision quite 
his own personal act. Mr. Nassau was able to bring back 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert a Pontifical Brief allowing her to live 
with the Prince ut uxor. Seven years of tolerable happi- 
ness followed. 

When the inevitable happened, and the Prince’s love 
cooled and his affections strayed elsewhere, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert retired without a murmur to spend the remainder of 
her long life in quiet dignity at Brighton in the comfort- 
able still-existing house she had built there. Only from 
afar did she view the splendours of the Regency and the 
long-deferred Kingship of the man she knew to be her hus- 
band. But when George IV died, she considered that her 
lips might be in a measure unsealed, and some statement 
of the true facts of her life be put on record at least for 
posterity. She owed this at least to herself, her family, her 
Church. She asked the new King to visit her, and she 
showed him her papers, her husband’s Will and letters, 
and the Certificate of her marriage. The good William IV 
was ‘ moved to tears by their perusal, and surprised at so 
much forbearance with such documents in her possession, 
and asked what amends he could make her.’ His offer of 
a Peerage she declined, but accepted permission to put her 
servants into royal livery, and for herself to wear mourning 
weeds for his brother. ‘The King ever afterwards treated 
her as a venerated friend. 

It was agreed that most of her papers should be de- 
stroyed, though those vital to the defence of her character 
were to be sealed up by the Duke of Wellington and de- 
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posited in the vaults of Coutts’ Bank. Only in our own 
day have these last been opened, examined, copied and in 
some cases published, and this by the gracious permission 
of the Sovereign. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert died on March 27th, 1837, aged 81, 
and just in sight of the Victorian era. 


* * * * * * 


On the effigy erected to Maria Fitzherbert’s memory in 
the little Church of St. John Baptist at Brighton, where 
she lies at rest, there is a subtle reference made to the fact 
that she had been widowed thrice and not merely twice. 
On her finger are sculptured three wedding-rings. 


RosertT Bracey, O.P. 


We take this opportunity of wishing all our readers a 
happy and peaceful Christmas, notwithstanding the stress 
and distresses of wartime. 

We are able to offer them in this issue an increased 
number of pages, and hope that, with the New Year, we 
may expand still further. The need of financial support 
is still urgent, however, and we venture to reiterate our 
appeal to our readers to do all in their power to increase 
the number of subscribers to BLACKFRIARS. 

Editor. 
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WOMAN AND THE CHURCH 


In the world of to-day, and especially in a world at war, 
the Church stands apart. It has standards that do not 
change with circumstances, though their application may. 
And it has never thought that man is capable of standing 
alone, or expected him to provide perfection in this life, 
knowing quite well that however much you may alter the 
world, human nature will be much the same. So to-day 
it would seem that the Church may have, already has, a 
great opportunity and a great work todo. And one, more- 
over, that her officials, the priests and Bishops, cannot do 
alone. Pope Pius saw this when he developed Catholic 
Action, that emphasis on the part the laity can and must 
play in the mission of the Church to the world. It is clear 
from many passages in different Encyclicals that men and 
women have each their part in this mission, as it also 
is abundantly clear from a consideration of fact. What 
isthe part of women? Our experience of war and its after- 
effects in our own life-time bids us see even now another 
new world in the making. The apostolate of the laity will 
be of more urgency than before. Here we are concerned 
with certain fundamentals of that apostolate, and in par- 
ticular with the rdle of the Catholic woman. 

All through the history of the Church women have 
played a great part. Our Lady in the beginning had, and 
still holds, a most exalted position; among the innumer- 
able women saints there have been very public and active 
ones like St. Catherine of Sienna, a dyer’s daughter who 
actively influenced Popes and Kings, and others whom the 
world has hardly heard of till their death, like St. Teresa 
of Lisieux: women who have worked at home and pioneers 
who have gone all over the world. Generally they were 
religious or were married. But to-day, with the great 
changes in ways of living has come a great difference in the 
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circumstances of women’s lives. So that in England and 
America feminists claim complete equality with men in 
all spheres, in Russia legislation and practice aim at mak- 
ing women equally with men, identical units in the state, 
in the East, in Turkey and Persia, women must go un. 
veiled by law, in complete contradiction with established 
custom. So for Catholic women everywhere, various prob- 
lems have arisen because of these changes and they are 
frequently problems that cannot be ignored by the indi- 
vidual and that have direct bearing on her relation with 
the Church. 

Before we can fruitfully discuss these questions it is 
necessary to find out what the real position of woman is 
and what her rights and duties are. Holding as we do that 
there are absolute standards by which things can be 
measured, and realising that these absolute standards, to- 
gether with corresponding absolute values, are to be found 
essentially in the Church, and that they are essentially con- 
nected with the human race, it becomes a matter of sifting 
the absolute, and so permanent, in the question of women, 
from the temporary and changing, in order that the former 
may be applied to things as they are to-day. 


In the first account of creation in the book of Genesis 
it says: ‘And God created man in his own image; to the 
image of God He created him. Male and female He created 
them’ (Gen. i, 27). And when the Pharisees were ques- 
tioning our Lord as to when it was lawful for a man to 
put away his wife, He began His answer by saying: ‘ Have 
ye not read that He Who from the beginning made man, 
made them male and female?’ (Matt. xix, 4). It is to 
be noticed that God created man in His own image and 
that He created them male and female. The latter point 
is never questioned; the former has been held to mean 
that only man was created in the image of God, but as 
St. Thomas explains, this image of God is chiefly in the 
mind, and so is true equally of man and woman. Or as 
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the Catechism has it, this likeness to God is chiefly in the 
soul, and the remark is made without distinction between 
man and woman. 

But when we consider the position of woman in the 
world before the coming of our Lord, we do not find this 
opinion of St. Thomas and the Catechism generally held. 
On the contrary, almost without exception, woman was 
regarded as inferior to man, as not fully human. In the 
East, in Greece, in Rome she was first and foremost the 
female, valued as being able to bear children but not as a 
human person equally with man. Not that they did not 
respect her, but rather as a chattel of importance. And 
it was so with the Jews too. This is reflected in the parable 
where the unjust steward is told to go and sell his wife 
and children and all that he has. And ina prayer recom- 
mended for daily repetition to Jews of about the time of 
our Lord was the phrase: ‘Praised be God that He has 
not created me a woman.’ , 


How this state of affairs came about is fairly clear. 
Women in the ordinary sense of the term are weaker than 
men, and the kind of work that fell to their lot in the 
relatively simpler societies of those days made it almost im- 
possible to establish, put into practice and maintain, their 
equality as a person with man. The dice was heavily 
loaded against them in any such effort and the exceptions 
only make the general practice clearer. When, after the 
sin of Adam and Eve, God spoke to them, He told Adam 
that he would labour. and toil and eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, while to Eve He said that she should 
bring forth her children in sorrow and be under the domi- 
nion of her husband. Unhappy as all this was in itself, 
the fallen state of man madc it still worse, and made such 
truths as the equality of man and woman as persons obscure 
in theory and neglected in practice. So that we find a 
gradual narrowing in even the Jewish conception of the 
nature and place of woman as time went on. 
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With the coming of our Lord all things were changed, 
Just as He removed the bar that original sin had raised 
between man and God, so He reasserted the equal rights 
of man and woman before God as persons. Both as human 
beings, created, and now redeemed, stood in the same re. 
lation to God. And this in violent contradiction to all 
current ideas and practice. It is made clear all through 
the gospels, in our Lord’s preaching and practice, in spite 
of the fact that nowhere is it the subject of a specific pro- 
nouncement. He talked to the woman at the well who 
had had so many husbands. Indeed, it was to her He first 
declared His mission, and astonished the disciples by what 
He did. He healed Simon's wife’s mother, He counted 
Martha and Mary among the friends He cared to visit, He 
helped the Syro-Phoenician woman for her faith and ready 
wit, and to the woman taken in adultery His comment 
was: ‘Go and sin no more.” Women were with Him when 
He died, and it was to Mary Magdalen that He first ap- 
peared after His resurrection. 


This equality of men and women before God as respon- 
sible persons is the first point on which the position ol 
women turns, and it was in the teaching and practice of 
our Lord that it was first made clear, explicit and binding. 
How clear and explicit and binding is shown by the way 
in which it was recognised by the early Church, working in 
the midst of a world to which such ideas must have seemed 
most revolutionary, and subversive of the common good. 
But there is never any suggestion that women should be 
barred from public worship or from a knowledge of the 
Christian mysteries. Between the Ascension and Pente- 
cost, waiting with the disciples, were the women and Mary. 
In the Acts, a great number of the friends and helpers of 
St. Paul were women, some of whom had, moreover, an 
official standing in the organisation of the Church, in 
complete opposition to the current Jewish practice, which 
refused the teaching of the law to women and then de- 
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barred them, as too ignorant, from any share in public 
worship. Again the fact that it was never, as far as we 
know, a subject for discussion shows how fundamental it 
must have been to our Lord’s teaching. The far less im- 
portant question of things unclean, on the other hand, 
although it had been discussed by our Lord in His life- 
time, caused a great stir, and was finally settled only by a 
direct vision to Peter. 

In Christianity alone is this valuation of man and woman 
as equal in human personality made fundamental to the 
scheme of things. But to imagine that a complete equality 
or identity between them were implied would be grossly 
to misread the scriptures and willfully to disregard the 
facts. Having declared that God made man in His own 
image, a declaration that Christ made clear was true both 
of man and woman, the account in Genesis, quoted by our 
Lord, goes on to say that ‘male and female He created 
them.’ And nowhere in the gospels is there any attempt 
to identify the sphere of man with that of woman. Rather, 
the contrary is shown in the singling out of men as apostles. 
Our Lord showed such complete disregard for the normal 
status of women then in force that it would seem certain 
that, had He wished women to have a place in the official 
priesthood, He would not have refrained because it out- 
raged existing convention. He talked first to a woman 
about His mission, but He made men His priests. This 
need imply, to an open mind, no invidious comparison, 
but rather an acceptance of something rooted in the natural 
order. 

‘Male and female He created them.’ So that side by 
side with the equality of men and women as human per- 
sons goes a fundamental difference of function. A differ- 
ence that does not completely divide, since both are reason- 
able human beings, but one that is most clearly marked, 
first in their bodies and then, since body and soul make one 
thing, on every other plane. So that it is bound to go 
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deep, as is generally recognised in language and custom 
and tradition. It is necessary to examine this difference 
and see in what it lies and what are its consequences. 


It is fundamentally, of course, a difference of function 
in the creation of new life, in the one act that brings men 
nearest to the creative activity of God, in an act that 
societies have always regarded as most important, however 
they have legislated for it. The specific function of the 
woman is motherhood; of the man, fatherhood. The con. 
sequent difference between the sexes is the first important 
fact in society, as their union in marriage provides the first 
unit in society—a unit, as the Popes never tire of stressing, 
sanctioned by God, raised to the dignity of a sacrament, 
fundamental for the health of any larger social group. 


Motherhood and fatherhood are two very different acti- 
vities that extend in their consequences over the widest 
possible field. A great deal of nonsense is talked and a 
great many assumptions are made, by the women as well 
as the men, in discussions of the differences between men 
and women. But it is clear that, in the family as normally 
constituted, the woman is more directly connected with 
the growth and the development of the child and the father 
less directly. This derives from the nature of things, and 
that is the point to be emphasised. So that, as a result, 
the woman is tied to the more human elements; she has 
to deal with persons where the man has rather to deal 
with things. ‘The same tendency appears in her thinking. 
She is often reproached with being less reasonable, less 
analytical than man. It is not that he is rational and 
she is not, but that because of her specific function she 
needs and has a different sort of approach. So that a man 
needs to exert his reason rather than his affections in many 
things, a woman her affections rather than her reason— 
which is far from saying that a man need not be, or is not, 
capable of affection or a woman of reasoning. It is a 
matter, rather, of emphasis, and Pope Pius XI, in writing 
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of marriage, summed it up in his phrase: ‘if the man is 
the head, the woman is the heart.’ Every woman 1s poten- 
tially a mother, whether she ever is so in fact or not, so 
that this bias is to some extent in every woman by virtue 
of her womanhood. 

If this difference of function, with the extent of its in- 
fluence, is recognised, it follows that any practical attempt 
to make men and women identical is not only destined 
to fail, as any wilful disobedience to fact is bound to fail, 
but also involves the neglect of a fundamental principle, 
namely that the only possible way in which any being can 
hope to reach full happiness and completion is through the 
best and most complete use of its own nature. A woman 
can reach her happiness and completion only as a woman, 
not by trying to get rid of her womanhood; and so too for 
a man. 

These fundamental considerations answer our question 
as to the position of women: they are human persons and 
as such equal with men; but by virtue of their function they 
are distinguished from men, and that distinction goes far 
beyond the merely physical plane. And only through their 
womanhood can they hope to reach full happiness and com- 
pletion. : 

The consequent question of rights and duties is so wide 
that it is easier to consider it under two heads; women 
inside marriage and women outside marriage. In both 
of them, traditional attitudes are now questioned; but in 
both, women must live as members of the Church. 


Apart from considerations of the permanence of mar- 
riage and its inherent morality, which are both, as such, 
outside the scope of this essay, there is the primary question 
of the position of the woman in the family. St. Paul has 
said: * Let women be subject to their husbands as to the 
Lord, because the husband is the head of the wife as Christ 
is the head of the Church’ (Eph. v, 22-3). Pope Pius XI, 
quoting this in Casti Connubii, went on to say: ‘ This sub- 
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jection, however, does not deny or take away the liberty 
which fully belongs to the woman both in view of her dig. 
nity as a human person, and in view of her most noble 
office as wife and mother and companion; nor does it bid 
her obey her husband’s every request if not in harmony 
with right reason or with the dignity due to a wife . . . but 
it forbids that exaggerated liberty which cares not for the 
good of the family ... For as the man is the head, the 
woman is the heart, and as he occupies the chief place in 
ruling, so she may and ought to claim for herself the chief 
place in love.’ The fittingness of there being one head, 
in whom authority shall be vested, in the small society of 
the family is clear from an examination of the need of any 
society. In the family that authority, coming from God, 
is vested in the person of the father, who has to administer 
laws which he, with his wife, is equally bound to obey. He 
has no right to make other laws, and no right over the 
personal life of his wite other than that she has over his 
through the mutual self-giving of marriage. And if the 
man fail, as the Pope explains, the woman must take his 
place. 

In the Holy Family, although Our Lady held, in one 
way, a more exalted position than St. Joseph, it was to the 
latter that all the directions that concerned the conduct 
of the family as such were given. — In this particular family 
there could clearly be no question of the inferiority of the 
woman, yet she was content to accept the part normally 
assigned to the woman in marriage. So in any Christian 
marriage the ‘subjection’ of the wife in no way implies 
inferiority. The man and the woman perfect each other, 
sanctify each other through the sacrament, through being 
most fully themselves and through filling to the best of 
their capacity the role proper to each. They have equal 
rights over each other in marriage, but there is a difference 
of function, and it is a difference that is in the nature of 
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things and does not depend on any convention made by 
man. 

Such is the Catholic view of marriage, a view based on 
the principles already touched on, one that (again in the 
words of the Pope) gives the wife ‘a truly regal throne to 
which she has been raised within the walls of the home 
by means of the Gospels.’ If she descends from this throne, 
‘she will soon be reduced to the old slavery, if not in ap- 
pearance, certainly in reality, and become as among the 
pagans the mere instrument of man.’ This is being borne 
out in Russia and in Germany to-day. In Russia all the 
emphasis is on the equality of man and woman; and with 
the attempt to put this into practice in every sphere, mar- 
riage has lost its meaning, the family has gone, the home 
as we know it has gone, and such things as birth control, 
divorce and abortion have logically followed. In Ger- 
many, on the other hand, all the emphasis is on function, 
so that some of Hitler’s pronouncements sound almost as 
though they had come from one of our Bishops; but the 
end is the state and its material well-being, not the well- 
being of the person, so that while child-bearing is subsi- 
dised, moral considerations are lost. 


If Christian marriage and the family are to be restored 
to their true position, it will be as much by example as 
by teaching; and primarily by the example of the mother, 
who has it in her power to make the home a true centre of 
activity, where love is the rule, as befits a Christian group, 
and where each member is respected as a person and learns 
so to respect others, where the practice of the faith can 
flourish fully and organically, and where the citizens of 
this world, as well as of the next, will receive their most 
valuable trairring. So in a full married life the Catholic 
woman can help the Church in two ways: by actually 
bringing up her children as members of the Church and 
helping her husband to sanctify himself in the state of life 
to which he is vowed, and also by presenting to the world 
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an example of true womanhood fully used, and through it 
of some of the deepest principles of the faith that the world 
stands in such need of to-day. One of the sayings of Our 
Lord that the world has rightly taken to heart is: ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ 


There are many women at the present time who either 
do not wish to marry or are unable to marry, and they 
present a problem to which not enough attention has been 
paid. Undoubtedly the first duty of a society is to the 
family on whose health it depends; and to-day society as it 
is does not provide the possibility of family life for all who 
desire it. It is reasonable to think that, were it so, the 
question of single women and careers for women might be 
considerably altered; for marriage in such a society would 
not condemn women to the home as to a prison, or debar 
them from a use of the mind, as some people tend to think. 
In practice, many women must remain single and must 
work for their living. ‘They are still women, and they will 
still reach their happiness and perfection most fully as 
women. Whatever kind of work they may have to do, they 
will bring to it a different point of view from that of men 
wherever it touches on life; and therefore they have their 
own specific contribution to bring to any work on which 
they are engaged, a contribution, that will be the richer in 
so far as they realise that and are not misled into thinking 
that they will be of more use if they try to approach things 
from the man’s point of view, and moreover they will bea 
living example of principles rooted in the Faith and help- 
ing the world in general towards a fuller appreciation of 
truth. 

Many of them, too, will be freer to work actively for the 
Church and to work also for the righting of historical in- 
justices in the relationship of the two sexes, without con- 
fusing their rightful equality with a false and impossible 
identification. By attempting to establish a rightful place 
for women in the public life which they have all, to some 
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extent, to share with men, they will in yet another way 
be showing the Church to the world, as well as making the 
world a place where women may more easily and more 
fully live their share in the life of that same Church. 

Women have their specific and extremely important con- 
tribution to make to the religious and social life of a people 
and to the intellectual and artistic life wherever conditions 
are such as allow of it. In all these activities women can 
make the Christian scheme of things a living reality for 
themselves, for their families, for the people they work 
among, and by so doing they can help to create a living 
Christian society in which the Church can truly flourish. 
And more than that, they show the world, in one of the 
most convincing possible ways, by example, the existence 
and the value for mankind of some of the deepest and most 
fundamental truths which the Catholic Faith expounds 
and defends, truths which are to-day least understood and 
most needed. 

This sounds an impossible programme, but like most 
things that matter in the world, it can be done only through 
individual effort, through this woman and that woman 
accepting her womanhood and using it to the full, instead 
of finding it a matter of imagined inferiority so that it 
must be minimised or clothed in a spurious manhood, and 
all that it involves discarded as far as possible. Living 
obedient to truth and to fact, whether she has time for 
active works of the apostolate or not, every woman will, 
nevertheless, have begun to ‘go and teach all nations’ at 
a time when there are signs that they will listen. 


Mary BEAUMONT. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER BEDE 
JARRETT (VID! 


WHATEVER he did was quickly done, but neither hastily 
nor ina hurry. This is particularly true of his reading and 
writing, both of which in sum mounted up imperceptibly 
to a great deal. His published books and pamphlets, of 
which even his most intimate companions rarely knew any- 
thing until they suddenly appeared ready for printing, are 
but a small part of the writing he left behind him. This 
consists of official documents, letters and postcards, plans 
of sermons and lectures, quotations from books read, and 
the student’s notes to which he was forever adding some. 
thing. Considering the busy life he led and the little leisure 
he was allowed, the extent of his reading and his accurate 
memory of what he read are very remarkable. Much of 
it was done in trains and on long voyages. At one time he 
devoted the time spent in the noisy Underground trains in 
London to the study of Russian, and made some progress 
with it. He read history seriously all through life. He re. 
turned constantly to his early theological and ecclesiastical 
studies, refreshing them and keeping them up to date by 
reading new work as it appeared, preferably such as had a 
practical bearing on his own special duties. For the 
nourishment of his own soul and those others whom he had 
helped in their spiritual life he persevered with his study of 
the mystics. 

His intimate knowledge of the latter grew wider and 
deeper year by year. As early as 1925, the list of those from 
whom he could quote freely was already imposing: Walter 
Hilton, St. Edmund of Canterbury, Richard Rolle, Jordan 





? Further extracts from the forthcoming Life of Fr. Bede 
Jarrett by John-Baptist Reeves, O.P, 
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of Saxony, Beata Amata, Humbert de Romanis, St. Bernard, 
Hugh of St. Victor, St. Bonaventure, Raymond Lull, Duns 
Scotus, St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Antoninus of Florence, Savo- 
narola, Eckhardt, Tauler, Henry Suso, James of Voragine, 
Rodriguez, Scaramelli, Lejeune, Lamballe, Poulain. In 
his later notes are analyses of the mystical doctrine of the 
Old and New Testaments, of Buddhism, of the Greeks, the 
Neo-Platonists, Hegel, von Hiigel, Wallace, Bergson, and 
the Socialist idealists. He examined Bernard Shaw’s St. 
Joan as a tract on mysticism contrasted with formalism. 


Amongst the papers of one of his brothers killed in action 
was found a copy of Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. 
It was given to Father Bede as a keepsake. He read 
and re-read it, and filled its ample margins with an elabo- 
rate commentary, at each new perusal eliciting more mean- 
ing from the text. The result suggests that Thompson, 
through the poets on whom he was nurtured, or more 
directly, drew his inspiration wholly from the mystics, cor- 
recting the pagans by the Christians, and that Father Bede 
follows after, to trace the doctrine to its authentic Christian 
sources. It seems a pity he never embodied the result in 
an essay that might have demonstrated his power and dis- 
cernment as a literary critic. But he did better. He worked 
up his commentary into a series of sermons to be preached 
during retreats to souls seeking spiritual perfection. (His 
analysis irresistibly reminds one of Dante’s Letter to Can 
Grande—which however he shows no clear sign of ever 
having read.) He distinguishes the poem into four treatises: 
the soul’s attempt to escape from God's relentless love, first 
in youth, next in middle years, and still again in old age; 
and finally, God’s tremendous revenge of love. Beginning 
from the line ‘I fled him down the arches of the years,’ 
he interprets the poem as the biography of any soul. Our 
life is, foolishly, a flight from God. In youth we hide from 
Him, burying ourselves within ourselves in melancholy, 
gaiety, optimism, pessimism. Later we shelter ourselves 
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from Him behind human friendships, evade him with a 
craze for speed, and try to recover ourselves by affecting a 
love for innocent children. As all these fail us and we grow 
older, we distract ourselves from Him by love of nature, by 
joy in our own energy and talents. In age even our own 
resources fail us, and we are left with only the rind of life; 
but still we seek a comfortable heaven in that, struggling 
against God to the last. But even at the last we may catch 
a glimpse of Him as we never thought to see Him: a 
wounded lover tirelessly pursuing us as much for love as for 
justice’ sake. All things fly us if we fly Him: but however 
far we fly, He, though staggering under His Cross, over- 
takes us at last, and making our fall His fall, raises us up 
together with Himself as He rises to all the glory we have 
ever dreamt, and infinitely more. 


Biography and poetry, always Father Bede’s favourite 
recreation, retained their power to refresh and inspire him 
until the end of his life. Fiction for its own sake made 
little appeal to him; if ever he read any modern fiction of 
crime and detection it cannot have impressed him much, 
for there is no mention of any in the numerous letters he 
wrote to friends about books and their authors. But he 
seized eagerly upon any imaginative writing that was either 
romantic or in any way a parable of life and love, suffering 
and death. His earliest favourites remained his first 
favourites to the end, Shakespeare far ahead of them all, 
and Hazlitt a consoling compére. Contemporary literature 
grew upon him steadily from the time he began, as a young 
priest, to move about freely amongst cultured secular 
society in London and elsewhere. His progress here as 
ever was from persons to things and back again to persons. 
He loved persons who loved books for their own sake. 
Later he loved young persons who needed books; he recom- 
mended and interpreted his own favourites to them, and 
joined them in search of new ones addressed explicitly to 
their generation, 
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He needed no introduction by secular society to such 
writers as Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton. Though 
he had faults to find with Chesterton as a historian and 
was exasperated by the legend of an ‘ infallible Belloc’ to 
which some Catholics clung, he consistently pointed to 
these two writers at their best as excellent standards in their 
ways for all literature aspiring to be throughly Catholic, 
thoroughly English, and of high quality both as art and 


doctrine. 

In 1917 he wrote: 

Didn’t you like Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech with its vehement 
protest against the advanced doctrine of State supremacy? 
G.K.C.’s History, Wyndham’s Letters and Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
speech are all of a piece, fragments of a longer faith that once 
was Christendom. Why should it be left to three Protestants 
to voice the immemorial teaching of the Church? 


He was an enthusiastic admirer of George Wyndham, 
to whom he was introduced by Lady Margaret Domvile 
through Charles Gatty’s Recognita. Of this last book 


he wrote: 

The influence of the book is a great deal more subtle and 
penetrating than any definite passage in it ; and to explain what 
| mean, I think the only way I can convey this is by saying that 
when in the evening I took up my Breviary to recite my Office 
I found I tasted psalms, and antiphons, and lessons more beau- 
tifully. That is always my touchstone of sheer literary beauty. 
For the Breviary is the best collection of literature that I know; 
and if anything I read makes the Office afterwards distasteful, 
I know the appetitif (sic) must have been rotten, 


George Wyndham seemed to him to have revealed his 
own character perfectly in one sentence: ‘I wish people 
would think and feel and dream more and fuss and scold 
less.’ Quoting this Father Bede was moved to add: ‘ For 

people’ substitute the word ‘I’ and you have my own 
confession, my ideal, my annual resolution.’ Wyndham’s 
example led him to a conclusion that pleased him: ‘ the 
most poetic Secretary for Ireland was the most practical ... 
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Hence one longs for a Convention of the Poets (yes and 
certainly the Poetesses) to lay down the true and practical 
lines of Home Rule . . . I have sworn across the hilt of my 
fountain pen to give the Almighty a free hand in the matter 
of Ireland.’ In appreciation of Wyndham’s Letters Father 
Bede dropped a remark which helped to explain his 
sympathy with this writer: ‘ His wonderful devotion to his 
mother is quite touching, so that to the end his letters are 
as boyish as ever.’ 


In Father Bede’s own letters there are many phrases and 
brief passages showing what sort of contemporary litera- 
ture he read in his moments of leisure, and why he liked 
or disliked it. Rupert Brooke is ‘ charming ’; Charles Lister 
and the Grenfels ‘a gallant band’; Stephen Hewett is ‘a 
man of thought’; Donald Hankey ‘has the ignorance of 
things scriptural and theological of a local preacher forty 
years ago.’ He considered Hugh Walpole’s Prelude to Ad- 
venture ‘ one of the wonderful books of life ’; C. E. Monta. 
gue’s Disenchantment ‘ the truest book I have yet read that 
tries to analyse the diseases of to-day in the body politic, 
Horace Annesley Vachell’s Triumph of Tim ‘a fleshly 
book.’ He loved the way his friend, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
‘touched with emotion ’ every subject he wrote about. He 
was one of the first amongst Catholics to call attention to 
the work of Evelyn and Alec Waugh and Beverley Nichols. 
In his letters to young men he often referred them 
appreciatively to the books of Compton Mackenzie. John 
Masefield he praised as ‘one of the few novelists who 
doesn’t write problem novels and isn’t afraid to meet the 
market with a book that merely describes and thrills and 
is Clear.’ 

During the long years of depression suffered by the whole 
world after the European War the pessimism of the young 
excited his sympathetic concern. He explained it, not by 
economic causes or in terms of nerves, but as a universal 
tendency of human nature against which he himself was 
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driven to react in order, literally, ‘to save his face.’ He 
argues this point with ingenious good humour in a letter 
to a young friend: 

After deep thought, the result of solitary walks in thin rain 
along muddy roads with collar turned up, | have at last achieved 
the true solution of your pessimism. 1 have discovered it is the 
invariable penalty that goes with good looks. Byron had all 
that personal beauty, so had Rupert Brooke. Voila! Now it 
sounds simple enough, but think of my cleverness in discovering 
it! Why was it not self-evident from the beginning? Any- 
way, try the test on your companions and see whether it be not 
true. But why? Well now this is a little subtle. But put it 
this way. Pessimism is obviously the natural temper of man. 
He has every possible reason for being pessimistic. ‘Who then 
react against it? Just those who by force of natural selection 
have got to make themselves attractive somehow. Beauty 
being denied them, the very clever grow witty as a counter-foil 
to their plainness, and whosoever can’t be witty becomes: an 
optimist. Think of the great pessimists of our land, Richard I], 
Henry VI, Charles I, Milton, Byron, Brooke—why it is the list 
of our greatest professional and public beauties. And who are 
the cheery optimists? Stevenson, G.K.C., and Bede, O.P. 
Admit my contention and be forever condemned to your melan- 
choly. You see you have all you need to make yourself friends, 
and what do you care about otherwise pleasing them? Whereas 
we optimists having no other gift become cheery and contribute 
smiles to a darkened and damned world. 


He evidently was not too sure that this argument was 
free from fallacy or its conclusion the whole answer to the 
problem. An observation he makes elsewhere is an admis- 
sion that if all the world were young, with original sin still 
afact and no older folk to point the way of escape from it, 
human nature, so far from having a remedy for pessimism 
in the unequal distribution of good looks and plain, would 
be more prone than ever to intensify its own sorrows: 


Usually the younger writer is more unkind to his generation 
than is the older writer. Noel Coward is harder on the young 
than is Somerset Maugham. Is this because Noel Coward 
knows them better, or because it is the young who like to be 
thought ‘ gay dogs ’? 
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One of his models of youth of all time was Pico della 
Mirandola: 


Let ‘ Pico della Mirandola’ be the symbol of all the future, 
his brilliant intelligence, his personal beauty, his deep devotion, 
his Dominican death-shroud. About him is the fragrance of 
youth, so eager, so foolishly wise, so sure it has found its goo 
theses to explain all life’s problems, so humbly patient of au- 
thority, so reverent to the painstaking fragments of past wis- 
dom, so buoyantly hopeful of the added wisdom which the future 
is to bring, yet dying prematurely as all youth dies, as indeed 
all die who are young in heart and sympathy, tender to the on- 
coming generations. 


In his early manhood he held that the influences of 
Walter Pater on young minds, though at first unhealthy, 
encouraged them to go beyond the pagan virtues of the 
Grecks, who ‘almost merited revelation,’ to the fulness of 
Christian Faith: 

I am convinced that it is his Catholic tendences more than 
his pagan ones that put most of his Oxford enemies against 
him. But it’s rather pretty to think of the ‘ comely Dominican 
habit ’ as he calls it in the last chapter of that unfinished Gaston 
de Latour coming as a white symbol of forgiveness, like the 
snow that witnessed and testified to the forgiveness of Charles I. 


In his later years he seems either to have forgotten or 
revised this evaluation, for in 1928, when he was re-reading 
Marius the Epicurean, he wrote to a friend some years older 
than himself: 


I can’t think how I can have read it blithely years ago. It is 
interesting but rather stiff reading to me now. Was I sharper 
or less observant then? It seems now to require a great deal 
more thought and leisure for thought than I could possibly 
have given it then—and yet I ‘ loved’ it in those days and have 
ever since recommended it to all sorts of young men who, now 
I see, wouldn’t have understood much of it at all. Do you 
ever find shocks like that? 


To the end he was a keen student of every book in which 
he found young men interested. The year before he died, 
during a voyage to New York, he read Charles Morgan's 
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Fountain, and it so stimulated him that he wrote a criticism 
of it in which, after introducing the history of Albigensian 
heresy (‘With which the Church dealt drastically and 
cruelly ’), the doctrine of the Incarnation, the devotion of 
Catholics to Our Lady, mystical and philosophical contem- 
plation, he goes on: 


Man loves, must love. Man needs personal character to ab- 
sorb and hold him. He cannot have a contemplative life unless 
itis the result of love. Hence the supreme centre must be God. 
God is apprehended as true, and so the apparatus of Dogma is 
required. Dogma safeguards the true knowledge of God. We 
want and need to love God as He is, and not a caricature of 
God, a false, untrue, image of Him. Faith receives (for man 
can’t else know truly what God is like) Christ’s teaching of the 
true character of God; that is the basis of ali Catholic mysti- 
cism. The mystic demands solid truth as the essential begin- 
ning: ‘ contemplation is a sight,’ says Richard Rolle. Then, 
because the soul sees Him it loves Him, for God is lovable, all 
good, all beautiful. God is Love, Goodness, Beauty as well as 
Truth. So the personal being of God is loved (for Christ taught 
that as the first and only commandment. The second, love of 
the neighbour, is like it, but as a command could never stand by 
itself). 


Father Bede loved not only all that is young, but all that 
isold and tried and lasting. Asa Dominican he understood 
that all human progress must be growth from seeds planted 
long ago to become the root and trunk of life. This con- 
ception underlay his well known respect for the Jews as 
they are, and his zealous hope for their conversion to 
Christianity at the last. All mankind has sinned once by 
original sin against God and man’s own nature, and for that 
we are under a curse from which Christ alone can reprieve 
us. The Jews have sinned a second time by rejecting and 
crucifying God made Man in their own racial flesh and 
blood, and are under a double curse for that. But they are 
not for that beyond Christ’s power or hope of redemption. 
He is the atonement for all sins, even ancestral sins. He 
has kept His own Jewish race alive not only that he may 
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save them, but that salvation for all men may outlast the 
ages of mankind: for the Jews still stand for and by the 
ancient traditions which were a hope and expectation and 
prophecy of the coming of Christ. They are a hopeful, 
hopeless family, prophets of Christianity after the event 
and to their own confusion or salvation, whichever they 
may yet choose. It was a great joy to Father Bede in his 
last years to find a young Jew amongst the poets, and so 
amongst the mystics and the prophets—for that is what all 
true poets were to him. 

In 1928 he had presented a friend with Eric Giil’s Art 
and Love. The friend in return sent him Humbert 
Wolfe’s Requiem. Soon afterwards, writing to a woman 
in great trouble, he quoted from it the whole of the poem 
on St. Joan, and added: * That’s Humbert Wolfe, a Jew; 
it’s one of the most perfect things he’s done. It has fine 
lessons and truth, in the understanding of some heroic souls 
that thro’ distress and pain, and the agony of loss and of 
great love find their way to God.’ 

In a letter of thanks for the gift of Requiem he had 
written: 

You see, a priest wants to try and help people to achieve the 
knowledge and love of God of which they are capable, and yet 
he can’t help people unless he knows them, but can help, more 
or less fully, in proportion to his knowledge of them. It's 
hardest of all for him to know the younger people who have 
moved from where he stands, and he needs to know, not the 
individual merely, but the spirit of the whole generation. Where 
else, more shortly finely and frankly, shall he find this than in 
the poets? Rupert Brooke could have been but a few years my 
junior. Already I can see that he’s dead; his romanticism, his 
sureness, his definite knowledge, have all lapsed, rubbed by 
the war from their clear lines to more smudged and vaguer 
clouds—not lines at all... . 


(Further extracts will appear in a subsequent issue.) 
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CONTEMPORANEA 


CATHOLIC WORLD (Nov.): Much on the war. ‘The Editor defines 
neutrality ; Fr. Stephen J. Brown, S.J., defines patriotism ; 
Judge Crabités and Dr. J. E. Uhler dispose of ‘ wishful 
thinking’ regarding alleged Nazi weakness; Robert Sen- 
court states for the benefit of Americans his interpretation 
of the Allies’ case. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION (Nov.): Archbishop John T. McNicho- 
las, O.P., makes a fervid appeal for American neutrality, 
and urges that ‘every Catholic citizen should scriously 
weigh the question whether he can conscientiously partici- 
pate in a war that is entirely unnecessary for us Americans 
and which he regards as morally wrong.’ 

CITE CHRETIENNE (Oct. 20): Canon Leclercq, developing his re- 
flections on the ethics of the war, rejects the ‘ Paxist ’ posi- 
tion, and maintains that, ‘la guerre, telle que la France et 
l’Angleterre |’ont entreprise, est une guerre juste, en vue 
de défendre les intéréts les plus sacrés des peuples . 
mais ce n’est pas une guerre réligieuse.’ 

COMMONWEAL (Nov. 3) celebrates its fifteenth birthday with a 
bumper number. 

EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY (Oct.) continues Dom Lialine’s 
Concerning the Eirenic Method, and includes some distin- 
guished book-reviews. 

NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY should be watched these days as a forum 
for intelligent and independent opinion, and especially for 
its shrewd and sober Noles of the Week. 

THOMIST (Oct.): The Idea of the Church in St, Thomas Aquinas: 
Fr. Congar’s London Aquinas Society Lecture. The Inter- 
pretation of the Conjugal Act and the Theology of Mar- 
riage: Fr. Lavaud, O.P., enlarges on his vindication of 
Dr. Doms’ ‘ personalist’ interpretation of marriage, 

VIE INTELLECTUELLE merges with REVUE DES JEUNES in a ‘ Série 
de Guerre, No. 1.’ Silence de Dieu in the war discussed 
by P. Boisselot, O.P., in the light of the Hebrew prophets. 
Le milieu de travail by D. Mesnard recounts the findings of 
J.O.C. ‘ inquiries ’ into factory conditions and their impli- 
cations for morality. Ce qui est en cause by P. Vignaux:: 
the meaning of ‘ security ’ as a war aim. 

VIE S.IRITUELLE (Sept.): The Priesthood is the leitmotif of a 
good number. Also a useful article on How to pray at 


Benediction. 
PENGUIN. 
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REVIEWS ' 


CATHOLIG THOUGHT AND ACTION 


THe CatHouic Centre. By E. 1. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward; 
7s. 6d.) 

Everything that Mr. Watkin writes is interesting and worth 
reading. This book far from being an exception will probably 
find a wider public than any of his previous works. Around 
the one central theme that Catholicism ideally contains all that 
is true, good and beautiful, he weaves a great number of con- 
troversial subjects as illustrations, all of them of vital interest 
for any thoughtful Christian. No one will agree with all his 
criticisms of the actual Catholic doctrine and practice in their 
failure to express the complete perfection of the ideal centre, 
nor with his equally outspoken attacks on the two opposing ex- 
tremes that lie on either side of the centre. But his words are 
not written lightly and they provide stimulating shocks for the 
minds of all those interested in Catholic truth. 


Mr. ‘Watkin insists that all the thought and practice separated 
from the Catholic centre contain germs of truth which are to 
be found in the ideal centre, but which are often undeveloped 
in practice, largely owing to the Catholic opposition to those 
other forms. The moral is that these scraps of truth should be 
allowed to develop within the Church and that converts should 
be allowed to bring with them the morsel of sound principle 
upon which they had been reared. The realization of a popular 
liturgy in the Anglican Church should not be stifled in Anglican 
converts to the Catholic Church. This theme is set forth in 
the first essay under the title of ‘ The Liturgy, the Expression 
of the Catholic Centre,’ and the reader will be excused if he 
thinks he recognizes in it a suggestion of that eclecticism which 
has marked some of the author's other writings. The familiar 
development of thesis, antithesis, synthesis, which is here traced 
round the Catholic centre, suggests the piecing together of 
facets of truth in a subjectively satisfying pattern, which the 
individual might call his Catholic centre. Why, for instance, 
should not the convert from ‘ chapel’ bring with him into the 
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Church his contribution of vociferous vernacular hymn-singing ? 
One is tempted to think that it is because the author cannot fit 
it into his pattern and so excludes it from his Catholic centre. 
The reader is, however, reassured by a subsequent essay, in 
which Mr, Watkin emphasizes the objective and organic nature 
of Catholic truth and the necessity for understanding it from 
within. We must lay hold of the unique source and principle 
of that truth in order to see it as a whole, as a vital unity. We 
are urged to leave the surface of Catholic doctrines and devo- 
tions which seem there to be a mass of unrelated truths and 
practices; we must leave the external multiplicity for the inter- 
nal unity. ‘, Because creatures are limited, many creatures are 
required, as St. Thomas points out, to reflect and express as 
far as possible the infinite riches of the One Who is the Whole, 
containing and uniting in Himself the manifold of creatures. 
The many truths of faith are seen from within as parts of one 
body of truth, revelations of one truth’ (p. 56). This approach 
cannot be too often underlined in these days when the constant 
growth of the Church’s doctrine and practice has led to a mul- 
tiplicity apt to be confusing without the key of a true Catholic 
synthesis. And Mr, Watkin does not leave the principle in the 
abstract, but applies it with effect to the question of modern 
Catholic education. 


This conspectus of a vast number of different facets of truth 
to be found in complete reality only in the Catholic centre is 
brought to a masterly conclusion in the final essay on Adora- 
tion. Adoration, the essential attitude of the creature to its 
Creator, expresses the whole synthesis because it is wholly oc- 
cupied with the One. Yet when we come to examine the scheme 
in detail we are forced to the conclusion that the author him- 
self at times fails to reach the centre and is distracted by the 
multiplicity on the surface. Without going into his personal 
philosophy, which is beyond the scope of this review, we may 
take as an example his view of the liturgy, as that expresses 
the synthesis of truths whether philosophical or theological. We 
ought to find the centre of liturgical practice ultimately in the 
sacrifice of Calvary, for the Mass is the reproduction of that 
sacrifice, so that all may take their part in it. Not so for Mr. 
Watkin, who seems to be distracted by the forty days of Paschal 
time as contrasted with the fortnight of Passiontide (omitting 
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to mention the seventy days of Septuagesimal penance). For 
him the centre.of the liturgy is the Resurrection. For him the 
liturgy takes the sting out of the Cross; it concentrates on glory 
rather than suffering, on health rather than sickness. Those 
who have found the centre of their lives here on earth in a joint 
suffering with Christ on the Cross as expressed in the supreme 
oblation of (Calvary and the Mass will be bewildered unless they 
realize that the centre he happens to be describing is not of this 
life, but of the next, where the liturgy will have given place 
to a unique act of adoration. Such blemishes, however, do not 
detract from the importance and interest of the book, which 
should be read by every thoughtful Catholic. 


CoNnRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


THe MAss AND THE LiFE oF PRayerR. By Anthony Thorold. 
(Sheed and Ward; 3s. 6d.) 

THE SPLENDOUR OF THE LituRGy. By Maurice Zundel. (Sheed 
and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 


Sheed & Ward are to be congratulated on providing the litur- 
gical movement with two such fundamental works on the spirit 
of the Mass. Not only liturgical enthusiasts, but also those 
who distrust the emphasis on externals in the movement, should 
read these books, for between them they penetrate to the depths 
of the mystery that constitutes the central act of the liturgy. 
At the same time they are designed to give practical help in 
praying the Mass. Fr. Thoroid’s little book should be read 
first, as he intentionally avoids the different views of theolo- 
gians in order to teach the ordinary Catholic what the Mass is 
for him and what it demands of him. The act of offering lies at 
the heart of the whole liturgy, and every Catholic shares in the 
priesthood of Christ that he may offer those gifts of food and 
drink that become the Victim of Calvary. The Mass, there- 
fore, is a time for actively offering the sacrifice in its social con- 
text rather than for private and individualistic adoration. Fr. 
Thorold has some excellent things to say about praying the Mass 
as a preparation for Communion. Perhaps we ought to feel it 
presumption to communicate outside Mass without necessity, for 
we thus dispense with the basic preparation instituted by Christ 
Himself when he gave us our spiritual food in the framework of 
a sacrificial banquet. Again the author’s remarks about the 
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use of the voice and particularly about the place of plain chant 
in the Mass are most pertinent. 

Yet perhaps Fr. Thorold in shunning ‘ academical theories ’ 
has overlooked some simple profundities that would have unified 
the two parts of his book and at the same time made it more 
practical. He has insisted on offering, but does not make it 
very clear what the faithful are to do at the supreme moment 
of offering—the actual moment of the sacrifice at the Consecra- 
tion. Insistence on this act of offering may fall flat unless 
enlivened with some fundamental notions of what that offering 
implies for the offerer. When the recipient of the gift is in- 
visible, ‘I offer’ tends to lack meaning and become an empty 
formula. Truly we may find suggestions for a more vital con- 
ception of this action of the Mass in the second half of the 
book, where Fr. Thorold gives useful, if somewhat elementary, 
notions of the life of prayer. But he provides no actual connec- 
tion between the two parts, and we are left with the feeling 
that the life of prayer has very little to do with praying the 
Mass. It is here that we must take up Maurice Zundel’s more 
penetrating book. There we may learn not only how the first 
steps in prayer are fostered by assistance at the liturgy, but 
also kow we may build on that foundation an edifice of divine 
love that may touch the clouds of mysticism. The book gives 
a full and vivid commentary of each separate part of the Mass. 
Historical and rubrical details are introduced, but always with 
a view to illustrating the central theme. It is inspired by the 
sacramental view of the whole of creation centred round the 
Mass, where Divine Love gathers together all beings in a united 
offering of surrender to the will of God. The whole universe 
pivots round the Consecration when the Christian identifies him- 
self with Christ as the Victim and the High Priest and the whole 
Church joins in the mysteries of the Cross. 


Thus Fr. Thorold’s excellent introduction requires this other 
book to fill in the details and to lead to the heart of the mystery. 
But even the latter cannot take us all the way. It is written 
in too tense a style. We need an unemotional treatment of the 
depths of meaning in this identification with Christ as Priest 
and Victim before we can be introduced to the higher realms 
of prayer. Despite the many excellencies of these complemen- 
tary works, the liturgical movement still remains in urgent need 
of a thorough treatment of the relation between liturgical and 
contemplative prayer, 

ConrapD PeEpLeR, O.P, 
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MoRALiTy AND War. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Burns, Oates; 
38. 6d.) 

Our Case. What We are Fighting For and Why. By Chris. 
topher Hollis. (Longmans; 1s. 6d.) 

Gop’s Opportunity. A Guide to Clear Thought and Discussion 
about the War. By Maurice B. Reckitt. (C.L.A., for 
Church Social Action; 2d.) 

THE CurRIsT1AN News-Letter. Edited by J. H. Oldham. (Issued 

weekly from 20 Balcombe Street, London, N.W.1; tos. 

annually, 5s. 6d. for six months.) 


In a post-war preface to his pre-war book, Fr. Vann tells us 
that on the outbreak of hostilities his ‘ first impulse was to sug- 
gest that publication be deferred: that the time for discussion 
was over.’ It is well that he successfully resisted that impulse. 
Written in a time of relative tranquillity when reason could have 
full play unthreatened by indignation however righteous or by 
the pressing compulsion of events, his book comes most oppor- 
tunely in these first months of war. 

It is on account of its uncompromising integrity that it is so 
impressive and so timely. It grinds no axe and pleads no case; it 
demands only that our vision be comprehensive, uncompromising 
and unflinching. For this reason it must disappoint many who 
seek ready-made solutions of their individual problems or confir- 
mation of their ready-made convictions. Fr. Vann will not allow 
our conviction in the justice of a cause to obscure the problems of 
the legitimacy or of the aptitude of the means employed for its 
vindication, nor will he allow our preoccupation with the means 
to distract us from the imperative exigencies of a cause. He 
guards us against that seductive simplisme, that suggestio falsi 
by suppressio veri, which lurks in so many of the current ‘ easy 
speeches that comfort cruel men.’ His ‘ conclusions’ will, in- 
deed, be found pitifully inconclusive by those who seek clear-cut 
answers to personal problems and an easy deliverance from pre- 
sent anxieties. Fr. Vann shows us precisely that such a panacea 
is possible only to those who select one set of facts to the exclu- 
sion of others, and that to do so is to betray the truth. For that 
very reason his book, however it may be open to legitimate criti- 
cism on a few points of detail, is invaluable at the present time as 
a preservative against self-deception. It treats in turn of Ends 
and Means, of Law and Force, of the Just Initiation and the Just 
Waging of a War. This last chapter is none the less valuable be- 
cause Fr. Vann’s worst misgivings have, in the West and to the 
time of writing, been happily belied by events. But the question 
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of the relative aptitude of means to ends treated in the preceding 
chapter is as relevant as ever. 

Both these problems are disregarded in Mr. Hollis’s presenta- 
tion of Our Case, which is rather concerned with the concrete 
political situation ‘n its moral implications than with moral prin- 
ciples in themselves. It would be unfair to Mr. Hollis to complain 
that he is very much more clear about what we are fighting 
against than what we are fighting for, since the responsibility 
for this does not rest with him, but his title and sub-title are 
over-ambitious and inevitably invite disappointment in reading 
the text. But much that he has to say is to the purpose, and, if 
not novel or unfamiliar, comes with particular force from one 
whose efforts have hitherto been directed to convince us that 
Foreigners aren’t Knaves or Fools. In the rhetorical concluding 
paragraphs, summoning us to a religious crusade, his heart is, 
however, apt to get the better of his head. 

Mr. Reckitt’s pamphlet is offered for the thoughtful and profit- 
able employment of blacked-out evenings. He asks more ques- 
tions than Fr. Vann or Mr. Hollis put together, and he leaves his 
readers to think out all the answers for themselves. The first set 
of questions deals with the interpretation of the war in terms of 
the Love of God and the teaching of Scripture ; the second, with 
the natural ethics of participation; the third, with the reconcilia- 
tion of the view of war as an exercise at once of divine judgment 
and of human justice; the fourth, with the causes of the war and 
their implications for Christians; the fifth, with the function of 
the Church in war-time. The questions are fairly posed without 
being begged, and Mr. Reckitt is to be thanked for valuable as- 
sistance towards that methodical clarification of ideas which is 
indispensable for honest and courageous Christian thinking. 

It is to discuss such pressing problems as these that Dr. Old- 
ham, ably and actively supported by a distinguished and hetero- 
geneous group of clerics and laymen (mostly non-Catholic), is is- 
suing his Christian News-Letter. Besides Dr. Oldham’s own let- 
ter, each issue includes a supplementary essay on some specific 
question. That which appeared in the first issue, entitled What is 
God Doing? is an exceedingly valuable endeavour to discern 
God’s purposes in the war and to discover what should be 
‘man’s answer to God’s initiative.’ It remains to be seen whether 
subsequent contributions will be equally valuable and acceptable, 
but the News-Letter is, at all events, an encouraging indication 
of the determination of leading non-Catholic Christians in this 
country to respond in distinctively Christian fashion to the chal- 
lenges which the war brings with it. Vecron Wane, OF. 
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KATHOLISCHER GLAUBE. By Mathias Laros. (F. Schéningh, 
Paderborn.) 


The distortion of the Cross into the Swastika by the Nazis 
occasioned in 1937 a Papal Encyclical (Mit brennender Sorge) 
condemning those false prophets who, emptying religious con- 
cepts of their traditional Christian content, tried to coin a worth- 
less currency by investing the old words with new values based 
on a philosophy of Blood, Soil and Race. 

Dr. Laros, amplifying the encyclical, has set out to provide 
the German layman with a weapon of defence against the new 
Circe. It is more necessary to-day than perhaps ever before, 
for the Catholic layman to have a knowledge of the faith, if he 
is not to succumb to the specious arguments, the cacophony and 
parade of the modern propagandist. This in addition to the 
fundamental necessity of knowledge as a prerequisite to human 
action: for action presupposes purpose, and purpose implies 
that we know what we are seeking, and why. Dr. Laros, then, 
tries to provide the German Catholic layman with that know- 
ledge of the faith which will enable him to answer objections, 
and, more important, to foster his own spiritual life. He deals, 
in simple language, with the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
belief in a transcendent yet personal God, in the Redemption of 
man by the Incarnate Son, truly God and truly man, Who, if 
He were not God-man, but only God appearing as man, could 
not have redeemed us, nor been our mediator. Dr. Laros also 
treats of the effect of the Incarnation which raises man to the 
stature of God, by making him share, by grace, in the Nature 
of God, a result brought about by the Church, which, as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, is the sole channel of grace, and that 
which imparts to its members the very life of its invisible Head, 
which is Christ. Christ is the objective holiness of the Church, 
but Dr. Laros curiously omits to discuss at any length the way 
the Church imparts that holiness to the faithful by means of the 
sacraments, 

The Church is not only an interior, but also an exterior so- 
ciety, having a visible head, and the Primacy of the Pope is 
discussed at some length, as also is the monarchic constitution 
of the Church. The Church is inspired by the Holy Ghost, and 
her teaching is infallible: not only does she not fail, but she 
cannot fail, for the Church is the Body of Christ, and Christ is 
subsistent Truth. Infallibility then is not merely a gift to the 
Church, but an attribute bound up in her very being or essence 
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(cf. Eph. iv, 14-16). Hence her right to define the content of 
our faith. 

Finally comes a consideration of the relations between priest 
and state, and priest and layman. This latter part of the book 
rather labours the distinction between the man and the office, 
the infallibility of the Pope, and the fallibility of popes, the holi- 
ness of the Priest and the unholiness of priests; necessary per- 
haps as an answer to Nazi attacks on individuals. 

The book is topical, occasioned by the attempts to establish 
Nazism as a religious and not merely a political creed, but it 
has notwithstanding some permanent value to the Catholic lay- 
man even outside Germany: Dr, Laros achieves his purpose 
of providing a handbook of the Catholic faith. 


VALENTINE Woop, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Saint Just. By J. B. Morton. (Longmans; 15s.) 


Mr. Morton’s biography of Saint Just is an admirable repre- 
sentative of Mr. Belloc’s biographical convention. There is the 
sense of psychological tension, the power to recapture a particu- 
lar moment, the perception of moral issues, the careful period 
sense, the sustained and vivid use of imagination. 

It is a method admirably suited for a study of Saint Just. He 
had made his first speech in the Convention when he was twenty- 
five, he was guillotined less than two years later. His work for 
the reorganization of the armies was primarily achieved in a 
single winter as commissary in department of Bas-Rhin. Neces- 
sarily he can only be studied by spotlight. Yet he remains one of 
the most significant of the leaders of the French Revolution, for 
he represented its possibilities rather than its facts. It is clear 
that Mr. Morton has provided a tenable psychological recon- 
struction which must affect the conventional estimate of the 
events of Thermidor and strengthen Mr. Belloc’s conception of 
Robespierre. There is ro trait of his Saint Just which can be 
questioned ; the logic and integrity of thought, the clear passion 
for justice and due order, the final act of loyalty that cost his life. 
This is the Saint Just of the bust by David d’Angers, austere yet 
classical in its serenity. Yet there was perhaps another Saint 
Just, that of the Greuze portrait with the careful pose of the eyes, 
and the mobile sensuai lips; the Saint Just suggested by such 
stray curious documents as the letter from Sceaux—self-centred, 
self-loving but not self-deceived, a speculator of small sums, 
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sporadically a libertine. The first Saint Just is that of Mr. Mor- 
ton. It is only by combining the two together that a biographer 
could have conveyed the complex tangle of a single human life. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


CaTALAN FrRaANcE. A Study of the Roussillon and the French 
Cerdagne ; with an Excursion to the Co-Principality of the 
Valleys of Andorra. By Basil Collier. Illustrated by Helen 
Knapp. (Dent; 18s.) 


THe Lanp oF France. By Ralph Dutton and Lord Holden. 
(Batsford ; 8s. 6d.) 


‘ For every thousand Englishmen who have visited Provence, 
perhaps three have visited the Roussillon.’ Had wartime travel- 
restrictions not intervened in time, it is to be feared that Mr. 
Collier’s seductive description might considerably have reduced 
that ratio, to the irreparable hurt of that Arcadian corner of 
Catalonia which still preserves its distinctive regionalism under 
the gracious and tolerant wardship of Marianne. But though 
political circumstance will not permit us to avail ourselves of 
Mr. Collier’s services as companion and guide, or to cosmopoli- 
tanise the Céte Vermeille after the manner of the Céte d’Azur, 
we may yet profit from him by vivid vicarious journeyings to 
that happier and saner land, with gain to ourselves and without 
hurt to the Roussillon. For, with his more factual grasp of 
history and topography (not to mention his businesslike Gazet- 
teer, Bibliography and Indexes), and his no lesser power of con- 
veying the spirit of the land and its people, Mr. Collier serves 
the Roussillon even more effectively than Ford Madox Ford has 
served Provence. He has enough indeed of the Britisher’s pre- 
judice to take Roussillonnais gaiety and nonchalance at their 
face-value, as indicative respectively of immorality and impiety, 
but on the whole he is reliable and shrewd so long as he depends 
upon his own observation. When he relies on hearsay he is 
over-credulous, and travellers will be deprived of the most 
unique experience of ‘ unique’ Collioure if they allow Mr. Col- 
lier’s terror of octopuses and sea-urchins to keep them from 
swimming in its bay, just as they will go very hungry if they 
search out its mythical restaurant Chez Pauline. There are 
other indications that the Roussillonnais have added to the joy 
of living at Mr. Collier’s expense. But his book, even without 
Helen Knapp’s evocative drawings (the wash illustrations are 
less successful), will arouse almost unbearable homesickness in 
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those who have known and loved the land over which Canigou 
presides, and may reveal to them many of its wonders which 
they had missed. 

The Land of France is less well adapted for imaginative travel 
by the fireside. Its authors compass the whole of France, out- 
side Paris and the cosmopolitan tourist centres, in 150 pages, 
with breathless determination to miss nothing and stop for no- 
thing. But their book would be of value to the novice-traveller 
on his first assertion of independence from conducted parties. 
The accompanying photographs, moreover, are excellent and 


well chosen. 
HENRY GORDON. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


TuE University of Notre Dame, Indiana (U.S.A.), has under- 
taken the publication of a series in Medieval Studies. It will 
include critical studies of medizval writers and their works, 
critical editions of texts, doctrinal, historical and literary studies 
in the several branches of medizval learning, but especially in 
the theology and philosophy of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Three volumes have already appeared, and others are 
in preparation. The first volume on the works of the Chan- 
cellor of Paris, Peter of Poitiers, is by the Editor himself, Dr. 
Philip S. Moore, C.SiC.' It is a good beginning and promises 
well for the series. This conscientious work opens with a bio- 
graphical sketch of Peter of Poitiers, in which are collected with 
painstaking care from chronicles and other sources all the refer- 
ences relating to his birth and education, his teaching career 
and his chancellorship. The date of his birth is unknown; but 
we may say that he was born at Poitiers or in the Poitou, seem- 
ingly in 1130 or thereabouts. He pursued his studies presum- 
ably at Paris, and was a pupil of the famous Master of the Sen- 
tences, Peter Lombard, some time before 1159, date of the 
Lombard’s elevation to the bishopric of Paris. His accession 
to the chancellorship of Notre Dame of Paris is to be fixed at 
1193. His death took place on December 3rd, 1205, when he 
was still a deacon. 

The question of authenticity is to the fore in this book, since 
in mediaeval times works were frequently ascribed indiscrimi- 





' Philip S. Moore, The Works of Peter of Poitiers, Master in Theology and 
Chancellor of Paris (1193-1205). Notre Dame, Indiana (U.S.A.). (Publi- 
cations in Medieval Studies, The University of Notre Dame, I). Pp. x-218, 


$1.75. 
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nately to various writers; hence the search for the true author 
occupies one of the chief tasks of the student in this field. Dr, 
Moore estabtishes solidly Peter’s authorship of the Sententiarum 
libri quinque, the Distincliones super Psalterium, and a good 
number of sermons. Glorieux regarded as doubtful the Alle. 
gorie super Tubernaculum Moysis and the Compendium his- 
torie in genealogia Christi (Compendium historia Veteris ac 
Novi Testamenti), whereas the Gloss@ super Sententias and the 
Allegorie in Scripturam he gave as authentic. Moore shows 
that the latter are clearly spurious, whilst the former are genuine 
works of Peter of Poitiers. And because the Compendium came 
down to us in many interpolated forms, the author gives in an 
Appendix the original text comparing it with two interpolated 
editions. From the fact that Peter Comestor ended his Historia 
scholastica with the history of the Gospels, and that several 
manuscripts attribute the Historia Actuum A postolorum (a con- 
tinuation of Peter Comestor’s History) to a Master Peter of 
Poitiers, Dr. Moore is inclined to ascribe to him this work also, 
Of each of these works Dr. Moore gives the list of the manu- 
scripts, examines its nature, contents, method, and other con- 
nected questions. Of ali Peter’s writings the most important 
are undoubtedly the Five Books of the Sentences. They are 
not a commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences, but rather 
a personal work, planned on the same pattern, into which are 
introduced many questions not treated by the Lombard. How- 
ever, the whole work is in close dependence on that of his 
Master. In all important doctrines Peter of Poitiers agrees with 
Peter Lombard and very rarely disagrees with him. The or- 
der of presentation of the different treatises follows in general 
that of the Lombard’s Sentences, but in two instances Peter of 
Poitiers modified this plan in a more logical order, giving in 
this way the proper place to the treatise on God and assuring 
to moral theology its proper importance and development. Dr. 
Moore’s discussion of the origin and evolution of the disputatio 
in the medizval theological curriculum and its connection with 
the lectio seems to me rather involved and somewhat obscure. 
Peter of Poitiers often remarked that he purposely left out all 
those topics which were not dubitabilia or disputationi accom- 
modata, their proper place being rather in the lectio. By this 
Dr. Moore means ‘that in his lectio Peter of Poitiers chose 
controversial matter, which would give rise to questions, the 
discussion of which would furnish material for the disputatio.’ 
That is, ‘that Peter prepared his lectio in view of the dispu- 
tatio’ (p. 47). The reference given in note 41 rather points 
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MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


to the inverse order, viz, that the Sentences were meant as a 
supplementary instruction to the lectio on Scriptures and not 
vice-versa: ‘ Sed haec magis lectionis quam disputationis sunt, 
et ideo praetermittenda’ (PL. 211, 949). Dr. Moore in col- 
laboration with M. Dulong and J. N. Garvin is preparing a criti- 
cal edition with notes of the Sententiarum libri quinque, which 
will be welcomed by ali scholars, the Migne edition being in so 
many ways imperfect. Good indexes close the volume. 

fhe plan of editing the works of Peter of Poitiers is already 
in course of realization. Dr. P. Moore and J. A. Corbett pre- 
sent us, in the third volume of the series, with a critical edition 
of the Allegoria super Tabernaculum Moysis,” hitherto unpub- 
lished, and whose authenticity Moore had indicated in his pre- 
vious work. If the importance of this treatise is not excessively 
great in theology, it is, however, valuable as an illustration of 
medieval interpretation of the Scriptures according to the alle- 
gorical sense. In four chapters Peter of Poitiers deals with the 
materials of the tabernacle which the Lord commarded to be 
built during the journey of the Jews from Egypt to the Promised 
Land, with its composition, with the offering or furnishing of its 
materials, and with its builders (Exod. xxx, 12-16). It is note- 
worthy that although Peter is chiefly concerned with the alle- 
gorical interpretation, and hence chooses topics and events which 
lend themselves best to allegory, touching only incidentally the 
historical, anagogical and tropological meanings of the text, 
he stresses the importance of the litteral or historical sense which 
is the indispensable foundation upon which the allegorical is 
to be built: ‘ Non supposito historie fundamento, super quo 
parietes allegorie debent erigi et tectum tropologie, idest moralis 
vel anagogici intellectus, debet collocari, totum spiritualis in- 
telligentie edificium nutat’ (p. 2). Nine manuscripts are known 
of this work, but the edition is based on six available MSS. 
The Editors could not obtain photostatic copies of two of the 
others, and the third, Erfurt, Stadt.-Bibl., Amplon. Q. 104, 
was found so defective that it was regarded of not value. The 
critical problems raised by this work having already been dis- 
cussed in the previous study, the Editors introduce the text very 
briefly, but Dr. Moore takes the opportunity to correct a faulty 
textual interpretation which he had given therein in Chapter II. 


DaniEL A. Catius, O.P. 





? Petri Pictaviensis Allegorie super Tabernaculum Moysis, by Philip 
Moore and J. A. Corbett. (Publ. in Med. Studies, III). Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1938. Pp. xxiii-214. $1.75. 
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NOTICES 


At Your EAsE IN THE CaTHOLIC CuuRCH. By Mary Perkins, 
(Sheed and Ward; 5s.) 


The average English reader will consider a manual of eccle- 
siastical etiquette a singular publication. An Englishman is 
not accustomed to think very explicitly about the reasons for 
his manners, however important he may think manners to be. 
An American is perhaps more conscious of the necessity for look- 
ing into the principles that govern the formalities of his conduct, 
It is the application of this attitude to the ecclesiastical sphere 
of life that has prompted this book. Perhaps for us its chief 
value lies in the light it throws upon the social conditions of the 
Church in America. It may even arouse an Englishman or two 
from his smug acquiescence in all that is English and institu- 
tional as infallibly good, and introduce him to a few Amcrican- 
isms that are better. At least he will learn of an attitude to 
etiquette which will make him pause before canonising his own 
easy-going ways, and his own unquestioning acceptance of con- 
vention just because it is convention. In these pages he will 
learn of a Christian mentality gifted with a youthful spirit of 
inquiry into the significance of the ordinary actions of Catholic 
life. He will find much sound practical advice about the Sac- 
raments, the Mass, the liturgical life, the hierarchy, the religious 
orders. Only when it strays into the realm of theological reason- 
ing is the book sometimes unsatisfactory : when, for instance, 
the Church’s attitude to contraception is defended, not for wrong 
reasons precisely, but for less cogent ones alone. But the book 
is a noteworthy one for the author’s freshness and realism, and 
for the profound consciousness she shows of what it means to 
live the liturgy in a world of automobiles and advertisements. 


G.A.M. 


ComMENTARIUM TExtUs Copicis IuRIs Canonict. By Fr. Albert 
Blat, O.P. (Rome: ‘Angelicum,’ Salita del Grillo, 1; 
Pp. 709; n.p.) 

This is a useful and reliable commentary on the second and 
third parts of Book II of the Codex of Canon Law, concerning 
in particular religious and lay associations. There is a very 
considerable enlargement and improvement on the older com- 
mentary previously published some years ago. Some impor- 
tant canons receive still only a very summary treatment in com- 
parison with others which are commented on at length. The 
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printing in black type of each canon before the commentary on 
it is one of the marked improvements. And the reference 
number to the Canons at the top of each page makes the book 
an easy guide. We are not entirely convinced that to treat 
-eccle. f of societies without vows within the commentary on religious 
nan is § makes for clearness. But on the whole we have here an in- 
ns for § formative canonical work, which will be welcome to all religious 
to be, § institutes and confraternities, and to all who are in any way re- 
r look- — sponsible for them. AF 

nduct, alls 


sphere , ° ‘ 
ngs Aux JEUNES—BEAUTE ET GRANDEUR DU SACERDOCE. By R. P., 
> he 7 


of the Quillard, C.SS.R. (Editions Salvator, Mulhouse; n.p.) 

or two This is a book on the priesthood for boys. In twenty chap- 
nstitu. | ters, each followed by the account of an incident in the life of a 
‘rican- § holy priest, the author speaks of vocation to the priesthood and 
ude to § the ideals of the priestly life. The book has the approbation of 
's own §f forty-five bishops, but from the nature of the case it will not 
yf con- make a wide appeal in this country. B.O'D. 
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igious BuackWELL : The Bearings of Psycholegy on Religion, Sydney Herbert Mel- 
lone, M.A., D.Sc. (12s. O6d.); O Call Back Yesterday, Margaret 
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Fletcher (5s.). 
tance, § ‘ . en Peg en : 
‘ Burns, Oates AND WasuBourNnE: A Christian's Christmas, An Anthology, 
wrong Ed. Lord Clonmore (7s. 6d.); The Life of St. Dominic, \| Dominican- 
» book ess of Headington (1s.); St. Thomas of Canterbury, George Mills (1s.) ; 
1, and Of His Fullness, Gerald Vann, O.P. (5s.); The Catholic Diary 1940 
ans to (Cloth 1s., Leather 2s. 6d.); The Sunday Collects Simply Explained, 
5 Rev. EE. C. Messenger, Ph.D. (6s.); You Are the Body of Christ, John 
nents. Kearney, C.S.Sp. (2s. 6d.). 
y I 
.M. CasseLtL: Men, Women and Places, Sigrid Undset, Tr. A. G. Chater (7s. 
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. PRESERVATION Press (Maryland, U.S.A.): The Church Before Pilate, 
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